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In Commemoration of the Founding of 
the City of New York, 2nd February, 1658. 


filer ( fender inthe few LoL 
BS N i) call He left his homeland, a young man; lost his leg in battle, and 


through his titanic energy achieved fame in the New World. Director- 

General of the New Netherlands, Governor of New Amsterdam’ and 

Founder of New York in 1653, Peter Stuyvesant is a name which has 
gained renown throughout the world. 

Peter Stuyvesant cigarettes are worthy of the great name they bear. 
They smoke smoother all the way because they contain rich, choice 
tobaccos, plus the miracle filter with 20,000 filter fibres specially straight- 
laid to give you... easy draw... more flavor . . . more satisfaction. 


Soler 
<a. Stuyvesant 


MORE SATISFACTION 





Miracle filter plus rich, choice tobaccos Founder 33" ssh 


HIS NAME WILL LIVE AS LONG AS THE NATION HE HELPED TO FOUND 
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For your investments in progress...in cement making 


Specify 
one source 

of supply for 
pit and plant 


equipment 


Allis-Chalmers is unique among the world 
companies serving the cement industry. With- 
in our own organization we produce a greater 
range of equipment for cement making than 
any other manufacturer. We can furnish the 
complete plant, from pit to packhouse. Allis- 
Chalmers’ fully co-ordinated engineering serv- 
ice means a single source for planning, manu- 
facturing and installation. 


Allis-Chalmers has been a world leader in 


From quarry to barrel, Allis-Chalmers equipment serves the cement industry. 
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Rock Crushers 





Tractor-Dozers 


the field of rotary kilns for over 50 years and 
has built many types and sizes which are in 
productive service today. This leadership is 
most recently reflected in the ACL process in 
which pelletizing and pre-heating provide im- 
portant fuel savings. 

Allis-Chalmers’ engineering and experience 
is similarly significant in excavating and haul- 
ing equipment for raw materials. The rock 
wagon shown above is typical. All-hydraulic 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 





control permits the operator to handle a 20- 
ton load as easily as driving a modern car. 


For your investments in machinery .. . 
in cement-making or other industrial projects 
... take advantage of Allis-Chalmers’ leader- 
ship. Allis-Chalmers has plants, representa- 
tives, distributors and licensees throughout 
the free world to furnish the best machinery 
and render the best service. Allis-Chalmers 
International, Milwaukee 1, U.S.A. 
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Grinding Mills Pumps and Motors 
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ASTRONAUTS: THE U.S. TEAM 


Three men—John Glenn, Virgil Grissom 
and Alan Shepard—one of whom will be 
the first American to be shot into space, 
await the day of history’s most awesome 
single-manned adventure. LIFE’s Ralph 
Morse and Loudon Wainwright present a 
close look at the three and their families. 


‘HORSE TRADER’ ART COLLECTOR 


Pittsburgh Millionaire G. David Thomp- 
son collects such controversial modern 
art that his native city has refused to ac- 
cept his collection. Along with four color 
pages of Thompson’s art treasures, an 
article by LIFE’s art editor reveals how he 
is selling his collection in Europe. 


KUALA LUMPUR, THE BOOM CITY 


The famous writer from the Orient, Han 
Suyin, describes the exotic city of Kuala 
Lumpur, meeting place of many races in 
Malaya’s jungle interior. A flourishing 
mercantile center, K.L. today reflects “a 
jazz modernity,” blurring into unison the 
hodgepodge of its many diverse cultures. 


WEIRD, EARTHBOUND FOWL 


In six pages of especially commissioned 
color paintings Artist Guy Tudor shows 
how a group of strange-looking birds with 
curious names live flightless lives. Thriv- 
ing in remote places, they have adapted 
to earthbound existence as efficiently as 
their winged kin have to life in the air. 


HERE COME THE COMPUTERS 


From banking to bologna-making, elec- 
troniccomputersare substantially contrib- 
uting to U.S. brain power. Everywhere 
they are forming the basis for manage- 
ment decisions. Watching them move in 
on man’s intellectual domains, LIFE Writ- 
er Warren Young charts a startling future. 


COURCHEVEL: NEW SKI RESORT 


In the heart of the Savoy Alps of France, 
Europe’s newest ski resort, Courchevel, 
is a big success. Offering a wide variety 
of runs for novice and intermediate as 
well as expert skiers, the new resort is 
well along the way to becoming the big- 
gest single ski area on the Continent. 
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COMPUTER'S NIGHTMARE 
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HAPPY COURCHEVEL SKIER 


COVER 
The three young Americans on the cover of this issue comprise 
the “first team” of the U.S. Astronaut program. For an 
intimate word-and-picture portrait of these three, one of 
whom is scheduled to rocket into space this spring, see 
pp. 15-23 
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A millionaire amid his moderns: G. David Thompson creates an 
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Kuala Lumpur: roofs among the jungle trees. By Han Suyin. 
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the nicest things happen to people who carry... a 
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Pilot Pens with 
friends everywhere ! 
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STEREO PORTABLE 2 BAND 3 SPEED RADIO PHONOGRAPH 
Model STP-40S 


The quali Pilot pens has gained 
for them a d-wide family of 
satisfied users. Just try using the 
Pilot pens with a circle of friends 
extending around the world and see 
for yourself why their popularity 





* Quality stereophonic sound by 12 transistors and separate 4” x 
6” speakers. 


x Ample volume and long playing life on ordinary flashlight batteries. 
x Powerful 2 band radio combination included in a compact por- 
extends from hemisphere to hemis- 


table cabinet. 


RADIO BANDS: MW 535-1605 KC., SW 6-18 MC. SIZE: 11 5/8” x 55/8” x 
16 1/8”. WEIGHT: 15 LBS. OPERATES ON SIX 1.5V FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES. 


phere and from pole to pole! 
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3 BAND 9 TRANSISTOR ALLWAVE RADIO 
WITH RADICATOR, FINE TUNING, TONE SWITCH & R.F. AMP. 


Model TR-903 
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* Newest design with easy-tuning devices - 


Radicator, Fine Tuning, Tone Switch - 
PeXnancne and Radio Frequency Amplifier. 
a : * Sensitive “Allwave” reception and big- 
- &  F ; 2 4 L : : Famous Throughout the World set quality tone. 
on ’ Ul ~ e b for Quality Radios High output power and low power cost 
Bick CROWN by ordinary flashlight batteries. 
THE P iL OT PEN : RADIO BANDS: MW 535-1605 KC., SW1 2-6 MC 
CO., LTD.  kyobashi, Tokyo, Japan. 4 CROWN RADIO CORPORATION sw? 6-18 Mc. SIZE: 81/47 x47 8” x 2”. 
Overseas Branch: Bangkok, Thaifand 3, Higashi Kuromon-cho, Taito-ku, WEIGHT: 2.5 LBS. OPERATES ON THREE 1.5V 
PILOT PEN DO BRASIL LTDA. Sade Paulo, Brasil. THE PILOT PEN CO. (INDIA) PTE, Tokyo, Japan FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES. 
LTD. Madras, India. THE PILOT PEN CO., BURMA (1959) LTD. Rangoon, Burma. 
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So much, that it sometimes seems we’ll never 
catch up with all the great advances in know- 
ledge—particularly scientific ones—even when 
we depend on them for our daily bread. How 
much do you know about MCPA, for instance? 
It’s this near-miraculous chemical, first 
developed by I.C.I., that so unerringly selects 
the weeds as its victims when the farmer 
sprays his cornfields with selective weedkiller. 
What about 1:1!-ethylene-2:2!-dipyridinium 
di-bromide? This recent I.C.I. discovery makes 
it easier to harvest potatoes by withering 
their haulm in double-quick time—yet it’s 
perfectly safe to use. Another I.C.I. discovery, 
gamma benzene hexachloride, puts the punch 
in sprays that spell death alike to sap- 
sucking pestsin English gardens and cocoa-tree 
bugs in Africa. Such complicated chemicals— 


and a host of other weedkillers and insect- 


THERE’S A 
LOT TO 
LEARN 
IN LIFE 


icides, seed-dressings and fertilizers—are an 
open book to I.C.I.’s research chemists. But 
even they have a lot to learn yet—which is 


why their search for new knowledge, to aid 


farmers the world over, goes on without pause. 
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FALCON 


GIVES YOU A WORLD OF 
NEW STYLE AND ECONOMY 





Wherever you live...you get more for your money in any Ford-built product 


Ford-built products include cars, trucks, tractors, industrial engines, genuine replacement parts: Meteor * Monarch / Popular * Anglia © Prefect * Consul © Zephyr © Zodiac © 
Thames * Fordson Major and Dexta Tractors / Taunus * Taunus Transit / Mercury © Lincoln Continental © Comet * Ford * Thunderbird * Falcon © Ford Tractor and Implements 


Best-selling new car in history — over 400,000 people chose Falcon 
in its first year. People all over the world looked at the new compact cars and decided 
that Falcon led the field with its slender good looks, its sensible price and its economy on 
the move. The new 1961 Falcon is better than ever. Now you get a choice between two 
efficient engines . . . one for thrift, the other for thrust . . . whichever you need for your 
kind of driving. Here is the kind of savings you get with Falcon: You go up to 30 miles per 
gallon, 4,000 miles between oil changes. Falcon’s aluminized mufflers last up to three 
times as long as ordinary ones. And, for all its savings, Falcon does not look like an econ- 
omy car... inside or out. You get heavy-duty chrome and aluminum trim all around, a 


Diamond Lustre finish that never needs wax, luxurious six-passenger room . . . and 


much more at no extra cost. See the new International-Class Ford Falcon for 1961. 
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New jets in the skies...new flagship on the seas... 
scenic-dome trains on the land. Things are happening 


WORLD-WIDE SYSTEM WITH WORLD-FAMOUS .SERVICEI/ in the exciting world of Canadian Pacific, the most 


complete transportation system anywhere. And they 


CANADI A N PACI FIC all mean even finer service for you. 


Newest luxury liner on the seas! The magnificent 


S ERV ES FIVE CONTI N FE NTS Empress of Canada is the ultimate in comfort, decor, 
and service. It joins the Canadian Pacific White 
Empress fleet sailing weekly from Montreal and 


BY LAN D, BY SEA, AN D BY Al R! Québec to Europe. You cruise down 1000 miles of the 


serene St. Lawrence, the happiest, most scenic way 











ces §=—Railways 
Dt, §teamships 


Airlines 


to Europe. In winter, White Empresses follow the sun 
for carefree southern cruises. 


In the air Canadian Pacific flies new Rolls-Royce 
powered DC-8 Jet Empresses. Only Canadian Pacific 
offers jets* and jet-props on both routes to Europe— 
the polar route and the southern route to Lisbon- 
Madrid-Rome. Lowest fares, too, on jet-props to the 
Orient. Only non-stop Canada-Mexico-Peru, beyond 
to Santiago and Buenos Aires. Only non-stop Canada- 
Hawaii and on to South Pacific. Transcontinental jet 
service at special low Canadian fares. (*starts May 5th) 
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The Canadian—only scenic-dome streamliner across 
Canada—travels the breathtaking Banff-Lake Louise 
route. It’s a full-color show of Canada on a screen 2800 
miles wide! Superb personal service, gourmet meals, 
every comfort. Plan to stop at mile-high Banff Springs 
Hotel or Chateau Lake Louise in the Canadian 
Rockies, two of Canadian Pacific’s fine hotels. 


At your command, for business or pleasure...the 
85,000 integrated route miles of Canadian Pacific. For 
detailed information ask your travel agent or any 
Canadian Pacific office. 
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1. The Canadian, only scenic-dome streamliner across Canada. 


2. The great Buddha of Kamakura in Japan, one of many Canadian 
Pacific destinations around the Pacific. 


. Start your visit to Britain aboard a White Empress. 
. New 27,300-ton Empress of Canada on the St. Lawrence. 
. Banff Springs Hotel, Canadian Rockies’ pleasure center. 
. Fly to the 1st Century B.C., at 600 m.p.h....Romel 
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THE WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
Railways e Steamships e Airlines e« Hotels * Communications 
Express e Trucking e Piggyback 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

Subscription Rates: 
Argentina (1 yr, 510 pesos; 3 yrs, 1020), c/o First National 
City Bank of N_Y., Bartolomé Mitre 502, Buenos Aires 
Australia & Territories (1 yr, 55/-(A); 3 yrs, 128/- 
(A), 32-34 Bridge St., Box 3814, GPO Sydney N.S.W. 
Austria (1 yr, S 156; 3 yrs, S 335), c/o Bank Konto, 
Creditanstalt Bankverein, Postcheck-konto 20.772, Wien 


Bahamas (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-), The Bank of Nova 
Scotia, Nassau 

Barbados (1 yr, WI$10.50; 3 yrs, WI$24.50), c/o The 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Bridgetown 

Belgium & Luxembourg (1 yr, Fr 300; 3 yrs, Fr 650), 


c/a: Krediethank S.A., Compte Cheques Postaux 167.96, re G | ace m e nt pa rts 


Bermuda (1 yr, 43/-; 3 yrs, 93/-), c/o The Bank of 
N.T. Butterfield & Son, Ltd., Hamilton 

Bolivia (1 yr, Bs. 72,000; 3 yrs, Bs. 144,000), c/o 
Banco Mercantil, La Paz 

Brazil (1 yr, Cr$650; 3 yrs, Cr$1300), c/o First National 


City Bank of N.Y., Avenida Rio Branco 83/85, Caixa Postal Ce 
770, Rio de Janeiro J ad 
Burma (1 yr, 41/-; 3 yrs, 93/-), Time & Life Bidg., 

New Bond St., London W.1, England 

Canal Zone (1 yr, U.S. $4.50; 3 yrs, U.S. $10.50), 540 

No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Ceylon (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 62),c/o Bank of Ceylon 

P.O. Box 241, Colombo 

Chile (1 yr, E2 6,25; 3 yrs, E2 12,50), c/o First National 

City Bank of N.Y., Bandera 237, Santiago 

Colombia (1 yr, 34 pesos; 3 yrs, 79), c/o First National 

City Bank of N.Y., Carrera 9, No. 14-10, Bogota 

Costa Rica (1 yr, ¢30; 3 yrs, ¢70), c/o Banco Anglo- 


Costarricense, San José 

Cuba (1 yr, U.S. $4.50; 3 yrs, U.S. $10.50), Sullivan 31, 
Mexico 4, D. F., Mexico 

Denmark (1 yr, Kr. 42; 3 yrs, Kr. 90), c/o KSbenhavns 
Handelsbank, Kébenhavn K 


El Salvador (1 yr, ¢11,50; 3 yrs, ¢26,50), c/o Banco 
Salvadoreno, San Salvador 

Ethiopia (1 yr, Eth.$15.00; 3 yrs, Eth.$32.50), c/o State 
Bank of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 

Finland (1 yr, Fmk 1920; 3 vrs, Fmk 4160), c/o Helsingin 
Osakepankki, P.O. Box 110, Helsinki 

Formosa (1 vr, NT$ 230; 3 yrs, NT$ 520), c/o Bank of 
Taiwan, Chungking Road South, Taipei 

France & Poss. (1 yr, 28.75 NF; 3 yrs, 65.00 NF) 
26 rue de la Pepiniére, Paris 8e 

Germany (1 yr, DM 19; 3 yrs, DM 44), c/o Deutsche 
Effecten-und Wechsel-Bank, Ausiandsabteilung, Postcheck- 
konto Nr. 1309, Frankfurt a.M. 

Greece (1 yr, Dr. 180; 3 yrs, Dr. 390), c/o National Bank 


a 
Dominican Republic(1 vr, RD $4,50; 3 yrs, RD $10,50) 
c/o Royal Bank of Canada, Ciudad Trujillo a ccesso r I es 
East Africa: Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, Zanzibar (lyr, 
45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-), c/o All Branches of National and 
Grindlays Bank Ltd. 

Ecuador (1 yr, $/80; 3 yrs, S/185), c/o La Prévisora 

Banco Nacional de Crédito, Casilla 12, Quito 

Egypt (1 yr, Pi 240: 3 yrs, Pi 545), c/o La Banque Belge Ca os 
et Internationale en Egypte, 45 Sharia Kasr El Nil, Cairo 

of Greece and Athens, Athens 

Gustemalé a vt: 9. 4.50; 3 yrs, Q 10,50), c/o Banco 

gricola Mercantil, Guatemala 
Haiti (1 vr, G 22,50; 3 yrs, G 52,50), c/o Banque Nation- car ca re prod ucts 
ale de la Republique d’Haiti, Port-au-Prince 
Honduras (1 yr, L. 9; 3 yrs, L. 21), c/o Banco Atlantida, 
Tegucigalpa 
Hong Kong (1 yr, HK$ 37; 3 yrs, HK$ 85), c/o First 
National City Bank of N.Y., Hong Kong 






You store foods 


ee , ae India (1 yr, Rs.28; 3 yrs, Rs.62), c/o First National City ee) 
Fi “ Bank of N_Y., 293 D. Naoroji Road, Bombay 1 E> 
| sen cman, : ; : Iran (1 yr, Rls 470; 3 yrs, Rls 1065), c/o International 
i ae . “ : . < Press Agency of Iran, P.O. Box 1125, Teheran 
ee ss mcd inthenewPhilco, Iraq dw, 1 2.300; 3 vs, 1D 5,200), c/o Farajalla Press 
; = Se : if . gency & Co., Sinak St., Baghda 
| : : Hk yee wets rstend d ye aL 3 yrs, 93/-), c/o The Munster and 
aes iS a es r ey looK goo einster Bank, Dublin 
5 Sasi : sie coal ¢ Israel (1 yr, 1 £ 10.35; 3 yrs, 1 £ 23.40), c/o The Mer- 
| : but where they cantile Bank of Israel Lid., 24 Rothschild Bivd., Tel-Aviv 
1 ees - — mf 2 . 2 i ifi Htaly (1 vr, Lit 3750; 3 yrs, Lit 8125), c/o Banca Com- 
if ‘ 2. scien t ! f ica | | y mercale Italiana, 226 Corso Umberto |, Roma 
| ‘ : keep best. For Jamaica (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-), care The Bank of 


Nova Scotia, Kingston 








eachfood there’s Japan a yr, 2000 yen; 3 yrs, 4700), Box 88, Central Post 
i ffice, Tokyo 
a reg ht p lace ul Jordan (1 vr, JD 2.100; 3 yrs, JD 4.700), c/o Nederlandsche 
right tempera- Handel-Maatschappij, N¥V., P.O. Box 3012, Birt, Lebanon . . 
. ebanon (1 yr, L.L. 18.50; 3 vrs, L.L. 42.50), c/o Neder- % 
tu re, right hu- landsche Handel’ Maaischappii, NV., P.O. Box 3012, Beirut en g I ne ch e m ica | Ss 
midity. Newest Malaya and Singapore (1 yr, M$18; 3 yrs, M$40) 
2 c/o First National City Bank of N.Y.; Collyer Quay, Singapore 
advance in Cus- Mexico Gv, Mex$56; 3 yrs, Mex$132), Sullivan 31, 
A lexico 4, D.F. 
tom > i al I ore d Morocco (1 yr, M Fr 2875; 3 yrs, M Fr 6500), c/o Banca 
Cold is the exclu- Commorciale Italiana (France), Siege de Casablanca, age foe 
7 H asablanca 
sive Air-Wra p Netherlands & Neth. Now Guiriea (yee 22% 3 vrs, 
50), TIME-! International, ederlan: ~ V., 588- 
- ea t ure t h a t 590 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam-C., Postgiro 669900. mr 
Netherlands Antilles (1 yr, Ant. f 11.50; 3 yrs, Mnt. 
k ee p s mea t Ss f 25.00), c/o N. V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.’s Bank, 
fresh days long- Willemstad, Curacao 
New Zealand & Island Territories (1 yr, 45/-(NZ); 
: tf than canal 3 vrs, 1047-(NZ), €/0 Davia Markham & Co., Hope Gib- 
3 a ons g., Dixon St., Wellington 
PHILCO 12RS15 aarti a re rig Nicaragua (1 yr, C$34; 3 yrs, C$79), care Banco de 
. merica, Managua 
P 3 Nigeria (1 vr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-), c/o Bank of America, 
Best protection you can give the Private Mail Bag 2317, Lagos 
family food supply. New Custom Norway yrs Kr. 43; 3 yrs, Kr. 93), c/o Dennorske 
teditbank, Oslo 


Tailored Cold Philco refrigerator 
with Air-Wrap drawer. Has 80- 
Ib. zero zone Freezer, plus huge 
12 cu. ft. net storage volume. Cus- 


Pakistan (1 yr, Rs 28; 3 vrs, Rs 62), c/o National Bank i i 
Ot Pakistan, Lov Prinipal Office Post Box 4840" Karacehd offers a complete line of precision spare 


Panama (I yr, B 4,50; 3 yrs, B 10,50), c/o First National parts and kits for fast repairs, products to 


City Bank of N.Y., P.O. Box 555, Panama H : 7 
Paraguay (1 vr, G 775; 3 yrs, G 1550), c/o First National maintain showroom-new appearance, 


4 City Bank of N.Y., Chile esq. Pte. Franco, Asuncio engine chemicals to provide smooth per- 
tom styled with Wedgwood blue Peru (1 yr, S/ 128: 3 yrs, S/ 300), ¢/o First National f ome © J trsubl F ti "i 
and white interior. U.L. approved City Bank of N.Y., Av. Nicolas de Pierola 1062, Lima trae ators pees e-tree operation a a 
for custom recessed installation. Fhulippines: ( ty 14 pesos; 3 yrs, 32), ¢/0 First National arge choice of accessories to personalize 
y . , 
Portugal & Poss. (1 yr, Esc 172; 3 yrs, Esc 370), c/o your Car. 


Banco Espirito Santo e Comercial, P.O. Box 2105, Lisboa 
Spain & Poss. (1 yr, Pta.360; 3 yrs, Pta.780), c/o 
Banco de Santander, Agencia Plaza de Espafia, Madrid 
Sudan (1 yr, P.225; 3 yrs, P.520), c/o S.A. Dwek (Sudan) 
Ltd., P.O. Box 664, Khartoum 

Surinam (1 yr, Sur f 11,50; 3 yrs, Sur f 25,00), c/o De 
Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 


NEW PHILCO AIR CONDITIONER | 
Super-powered with guaranteed | 
16,000 BTU cooling capacity. | 
Pushbuttons, automatic thermo- Sweden (1 yr, Kr. 31; 3 yrs, Kr. 67), c/o Stockholms = amid 
stat, permanent filter. Other mod- ee Te aya eae voce OFAR 
els for 50 cycle operation, 12,000 Suisse, Zurich 


* a Syria (1 yr, S.L. 23; 3 yrs, S.L. 52), c/o Farajalla Ni 
and 16,000 BTU capacity. X PHILCO 16AC122 and Momant Press Roster, Cadicats A. PO. Ba one 
Jamascus 


Thailand (1 yr, B129; 3 yrs, 293), c/o Bank of America, 








! 1169 New Road, Bangkok 
| Teinidas and Topago q yr, WIS10,50; 3 yrs, WI$24.50), 
. c/o je Bank ol jova Scotia, Port of Spain 5 
| Refrigerators + Freezers Turkey (1 yr, TE 54:15,.3 yrs, TL 11725), c/o American 1 means genuine Chrysler engineered parts 
Py Union of South Africa and Adjacent Territories i 7 i 
Electric Ranges » Washers and Dryers tyr, R450; 3 yrs, RI0.40), c/o South African Bank of eo Deda - ampere), See 
. 2 el lee jannesbur; ’ , ’ 
ed Fo mous for Quality the World Over . sg United Kingdom, West Indies, and British Ter- Vali : 6 d e d:De.S 
Ls | Air Conditioners ritories (1 ve, 45/": 3 yrs, 104/-), Time & Life Bldg, : a i cars; Dodge, Fargo an e Soto 
. ee lew Bond Street, London W.1, Englan ; ; rucks. 
PHILCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION Radios + Television gy ark of NY, Rich 483, Wonton : a 
630 Third Avenue | High Fidelity ci nk nf 9, Ss 2as 8 re, Be 00) .6 (a Fast Malian CHRYSLER INTERNATIONAL S.A. 
New York 17, N. Y., U.S. A. | All Other Countries (1 yr, US. $6; 3 yrs, US, $13), P.O. Box 281 Geneva - Switzerland 
s TIME-LIFE International, (Nederland) N. V., 588-590 
Keizersgracht, Amsterdam-C., Netherlands PUBLICONTROL- BRUSSELS CISA1-P-3 








Harness The 


Atomic energy is a source of great hope 
for the future. It can supply useful power 
to help nations grow, and to help raise 
living standards in every land. 

In more than 13 countries around the 
world AMF has already installed, or is 
presently building, nuclear research reac- 
tors for productive purposes. 

These reactors, like somany AMF prod- 
ucts, are Magic Hands that help take the 


Atom 


drudgery out of life. Magic Hands that 
hold the key to many advances in science 
and medicine... that will open the door 
to a better life for everyone. 

American Machine & Foundry 
Company, AMF Building, 261 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Overseas 
plants and offices: Bologna - Geneva - Lon- 
don - Mexico City - San Juan + Sao Paulo 
Stockholm + Sydney - Tokyo - Wiesbaden 


For Peace 








In the Bois de Boulogne, not far from the zoo, whose miniature train is every 
child’s delight, the Pavillon d’ Armenonville offers Parisians the refined elegance 
of after-theatre suppers «en musique» in the beautifully lighted gardens. 
Gala evening at Pavillon d’Armenonville where we admire the most 
beautiful women and the most beautiful automobile in Paris: the Floride. 
It sparkles like a thousand lights, proud of its classic lines, the perfect 
harmony of its colors, the discretion of its chromium. Its owners enjoy the 
intimate comfort of a thousand modern conveniences. And so light in traf- 
fic, SO easy to park, so eager on green lights! For elegant occasions, or for 
sunny days, the Floride offers you all the joys of a convertible plus the 
comfort of «inside driving» thanks to its sliding --LORIDE A 


oN 
a 


hardtop. Do you like Paris? You will love the : 
Floride,the most Parisian of all luxury automobiles. RENAU LT W 





LETTERS to THE Epitors 





EICHMANN: THE WARNING FOR TODAY 


EICHMANN’S CONFESSIONS 


Sirs: 

One reads with horrible fascination 
the falsities, the hypocrisies and non 
sequiturs of the. totalitarian and per- 
verted mind (‘‘Eichmann Tells His 
Own Damning Story,” Lire Interna- 
tional, Jan. 9 and Feb. 13), proving 
how timely, indeed how necessary, 
Lire’s action was. 

Jack ELIEZER 
Brooklyn, New York 


Sirs: 

Eichmann tells about his own role 
in and responsibility for exterminat- 
ing European Jewry in striking con- 
trast to orders and letters written by 
himself. Copies which came into my 
possession when I was a U.S. deputy 
chief of counsel at the Niirnberg trials 
show his own initiative, energy, bru- 
tality. Since we indicted him first in 
Niirnberg as an unnamed co-conspira- 
tor, I know his documents better than 
he might remember them. 

Rosert M. W. KEMPNER 
Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 


Sirs: 

It is good for the older generation 
to be occasionally reminded, and for 
the new generation to learn, about 
the Nazis because only the truth 
about them can render them harm- 
less. This is especially important since 
they dare to raise their heads again. 

Anpy BERNHAUT 
Vienna, Austria 


Sirs: 

You state that millions of Germans, 
by closing their eyes and ears to the 
crimes around them, share some of 
Eichmann’s guilt. 

You are ill-advised if you believe 
that millions of Germans knew of 
these atrocities. If millions had known 
it, it couldn’t have happened—at least 
not for long. 

HERMANN RIEKER 
Eningen, Germany 


Sirs: 

You have done an international 
good service with the publication of 
Eichmann’s own damning story. Eich- 
mann seeks to lessen his blood guilt 
because he was “merely a little cog 
in the machinery.” The truth is that 
without these little cogs the perverted 
schemes of Hitler and other megalo- 
maniacs would shrivel at the root. 

G. H. Burcuetr 
Rosebud, Victoria, Australia 


Sirs: 

Your warning, ‘But let no one use 
Eichmann as a scapegoat for his own 
neglect or unconcern,” is the best 
sermon I have heard. 

We Swedes sometimes like to brag 
about accepting thousands of Jews 
fleeing from the bloodhounds of the 
Gestapo in Denmark in 1944. But we, 
like many other nations, could—and 
should—have done so much more. 

If you are to remain human in this 
weird world, you must always remem- 
ber that the difference between posi- 
tive amorality and failure to stand up 
against injustice—and take the con- 
sequences—is sometimes nil. 

G6sta GusTaFsson 


Anderslév, Sweden 


Sirs: 

The fellow through whom you ob- 
tained the story, Willem Sassen, is 
not a German newspaperman but a 
former Dutch Nazi. We were class- 


mates at Nijmegen, the Netherlands. 
During the war he collaborated with 
the Germans. When he saw that the 
Nazis were going to lose, he went 
to Anton Merfens, a member of the 
Dutch underground forces, and of- 
fered him some valuable information 
about the Germans, but only if Mr. 
Mertens promised him solemnly to 
help him out after the war. When the 
war was over, Mr. Mertens thought he 
was bound by his promise and man- 
aged to get Sassen to Argentina. For 
this, Mr. Mertens, one of Holland’s 
outstanding newspapermen, was sen- 
tenced by a Dutch court. Sassen him- 
self should have been sentenced. 
PIETER PINXTER 

West Haven, Connecticut 


@ Later information uncovered by 
Lire confirms that Sassen is Dutch. 
He is on Holland’s list of war crim- 
inals and dares not return, though 
he has visited elsewhere in Europe 
at least once since the war. He now 
works as a journalist in Argentina, 
with a German passport.—ED. 


PERILS OF SPIKE HEELS 
Sirs: 

Your story ‘‘The Perils for Spike- 
heeled Girls’ (Lire International, 
Dec. 19) is indeed well said! 

The Chinese have been criticized 
for binding their women’s feet but 
from an orthopedic standpoint the 
modern spike heel is little better. 
The spike heel throws the body out 
of balance, puts the weight on the toes 
where it does not belong, jams the 
toes to a point and causes corns, bun- 
ions and arch troubles. High heels are 
destructive to rugs, floors and streets. 
They turn the elastic foot into a hoof 
and give a woman a gait like a giraffe. 
Let us hope that this ugly fashion goes 
the way of the sack dress—and soon. 

Dr. Rosert P. LittLe 
Davos, Switzerland 


Sirs: 

Here’s what happened (below) to 
the Duchess of Kent when she stepped 
into some sticky asphalt at London 
Airport. Rather than risk losing the 
other shoe as well the duchess left it 
for somebody else to retrieve and 
hopped her plane on one spiked heel. 

Mona ParrisH 
London, England 





DUCHESS’S HEEL DIFFICULTY 


Sirs: 

Boeing Airplane Company has had 
its own high-heel headache. The thin 
spikes dented the aluminum floor pan- 
els of their 707 jet so much that the 
floors had to be reinforced. To find 
the right kind of panels, Boeing in- 
vented a machine with spikes as sharp 
as the girls. 

Cuartes W. McHucu 
Seattle, Washington 
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. Like no other cigarette ! 


bs Only Newport adds a refreshing 
hint of mint to the soothing 


coolness of menthol...in a blend of 
the world’s finest quality tobaccos. 
Newport...gives you a fresh taste 


every time you light up! 





ble in King Size or fe Box 
ame 


A PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY, U.S.A. 
FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 











Ageless Sign of Spring 


FRENCH PEASANT PLOWS PLOT STILL PARTLY UNDER THE SNOW 





Even before the winter’s snow has fully melted from the high- 
er slopes of the French Alps, a farmer in the Queyras Valley 
has already started his spring plowing. Hitching his horse to 
a primitive plow, the farmer plods along behind while his wife 
leads the horse by its bridle. To French Photographer Henri 
Cartier-Bresson, who took this photograph, the scene was 





“like a 15th Century Fouquet miniature. A family and their 
animal have come out of hibernation, and with the tenacity 
of the French peasant have started again the age-old battle 
with nature to produce their livelihood. Totally unaware of 
the industrialization of the world around them, they till the 
soil in the simple and tedious manner of their ancestors.” 
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Speed work 





“THERMO-FAX” copies invoices 
this easily...in just four seconds per page! 


Stop worrying about copying errors. ‘““THERMO-FAX”’ makes copies with court-accepted accuracy— “THERMO-Fax” and “COURIER” are regis- 
. . <g a : : tered trademarks of 3M Company, U.S. A. 

and makes them in far less time at a much lower cost. Put a ‘“THERMO-FAXx”’ Copying Machine to work 

in your office. Watch it speed your paper handling with copies you don’t need to check! 


Anyone can operate a ““THERMO-FAX” machine. You need no chemicals, no negatives, no special 
training. It works electrically, delivers dry, ready-to-use copies that will not smear or run. 


““THERMO-FAX”’ is compact and portable as a typewriter. See the new low-cost ““COURIER”’ model 
now at a price every business can afford. Use it to copy documents, ledger cards, statements or cor- 
respondence—all with four-second speed! Let us show you how to save time and speed work in your ee ee ee en ee 
office. Ask your local representative for a demonstration. No obligation, of course. Co., International Div.,St.Paul6,Minn.,U.S.A. 


3M ARGENTINA, BUENOS AIRES e 3M AUSTRALIA, SYDNEY e 3M BRAZIL, SAO PAULO « 3M CANADA, LONDON e 3M ENGLAND, LONDON e 3M FRANCE, PARIS e 3M GERMANY, DUSSELDORF 
3M NETHERLANDS, LEYDEN e 3M ITALY, MILAN e 3M JAPAN, TOKYO e 3M MEXICO, MEXICO CITY e 3M SOUTH AFRICA, JOHANNESBURG e 3M SPAIN, MADRID e 3M PUERTO RICO, SAN JUAN 
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LIFE 


Mar. 27, 1961 
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SPACE EXPLORERS gather with families on beach 
near Cape Canaveral to watch firing of Redstone mis- 
sile which carries on top a capsule of kind in which 


the first Astronaut will ade, eam left: David isan, 
15, John Glenn, Bob Williams, 14, a nephew of Mrs. 
Alan Shepard, Mark Grissom, 7, Lyn Glenn, 13, 





U.S. FIRST TEAM 
FOR RIDE IN SPACE 


Text by LOUDON S. WAINWRIGHT. Photos by RALPH MORSE 


HREE men and their families stood on a beach 
near Cape Canaveral in Florida and waited to see 

a rocket fired. In shorts and summer hats, carrying 
cameras and field glasses, the group looked like vaca- 
tioning tourists. But the men were Astronauts from 
Project Mercury (see cover), the prime candidates for 
a historic adventure. One of the three will be the first 
American, and perhaps the first human being, to be 
launched into space. Sometime this spring John Glenn 
or Virgil Grissom or Alan Shepard will climb into a 
small capsule on top of a Redstone rocket (right) and 
wait for the most awesome journey man has ever taken. 
t will be the same sort of mission on which, accord- 
ing to persistent and believable reports, one or more 
of Russia’s Cosmonauts have already died. The 15- 
minute ballistic flight will fling the chosen Astronaut 
more than 100 miles high and then drop him and his 
capsule by parachute into the sea more than 200 miles 
from the launching point. Though all three men will 
be ready to go, the one finally chosen will not be 
named until just before the flight. The other four 


Astronauts who have trained with Glenn, Grissom and 
Shepard will still play a big part in Project Mercury 
and will be candidates for future rides. 

The chosen three have much in common. They are 
all military test pilots who have coolly survived the 
most dangerous sort of flying experience, have about 
the same kind of technical education and were selected 
for the program in the first place through the same 
taxing battery of physical, psychological and intelli- 
gence tests. But in terms of their individual approaches 
to life and to the mission that one of them will soon 
undertake, it would be difficult to find three men more 
different. 

About a year and a half ago, when the seven Astro- 
nauts began to tell their stories in Lire, Staff Writer 
Loudon Wainwright was assigned, with Lire Photog- 
rapher Ralph Morse, to the project. Since then, Wain- 
wright and Morse have spent hundreds of hours with 
the men and their families, and have come to know 
them intimately. On the next six pages, Wainwright 
and Morse present a close-up look at the chosen three. 
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Mrs. Louise Shepard 
Shepard, 13, Virgil Grissom, Alan Shepard, Mrs. 
Annie Glenn, Mrs. Betty Grissom, Scott Grissom, 10. 





(hidden, in white hat), Laura 








GLEN 


oHN H. GLENN Jr., Lieutenant Colonel, U.S. 

Marine Corps, is almost 40, but the only 
sign of his age is his reddish hair thinned by 
approaching baldness. His freckles, wide grin 
and green eyes set deep in a nest of sun-squint 
wrinkles all indicate that this is an engaging, 
relaxed American male in the full prime of life. 
But the signs, except for that of supreme 
healthiness, are wrong. Though kind to strang- 
ers, charming and jovial with friends, devoted 
and even tender with his family, John Glenn 
is basically a stern and single-purposed indi- 
vidual, about as relaxed in his particular search 
for destiny as a launched rocket. John Glenn 
has given his total and considerable power of 
concentration to the difficult job of making 
himself fit for space, and he has an unswery- 
ing conviction that he is especially qualified 
for the job. 

“You don’t just walk up,” Glenn said re- 
cently, ‘‘and say ‘Shoot me out of the cannon. 
I’m ready for space.’ Experience builds the 
base and experience is only good if you build 
on it. Sitting on your laurels is for the birds. 
I’ve had the training to be a space pilot.” 

By the standards of other men and even 
of other Astronauts, Glenn’s approach to the 
problem of getting ready has been decidedly 
ascetic. But to his way of thinking, discomfort, 
even when it is painful, is easily endured if the 
goal is worthwhile. A moral and strongly reli- 
gious man, he believes deeply that the Astro- 
nauts, and particularly himself, have been given 
an enormous responsibility not just to make 
the flights work out well but also to become 
proper symbols of the nation’s future. Because 
he was worried about his weight after the ini- 
tial selection in 1959 (every pound is critical 
in the capsule and makes extra work for the 
booster), he undertook a strict regimen of diet 
and exercise. Though he has a powerful appe- 
tite, he went on the sparest sort of subsistence 
diet and stayed on it until he was transformed 
from a somewhat paunchy 195-pounder to a 
trim, muscular 165 pounds. He began to run 
two miles every working day, usually before 
breakfast, and has faithfully continued this. 


A family man 


IS self-denial does not end there. John 
Glenn is very much “‘a family man”’ and 

the relationship between him and his wife and 
their teen-age son and daughter is deep and 
solid. But when Glenn was assigned to the Mer- 
cury project, he did not move his family to a 
home near Langley Air Force Base in Hampton, 
Virginia. Instead he chose to keep them in the 
comfortable house he owns in Arlington, out- 
side Washington, and took a room for himself 
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GLENN FAMILY, WITH DOG CHIPPER, TOPPLES OFF SLED AT THEIR VIRGINIA HOME 


AN UNSWERVING AND A SELF-DENYING MAN 
ENGAGED IN A STERN, DANGEROUS PURSUIT 


in the bachelor officers’ quarters at Langley. As 
one good reason for thig separation during 
which he sees his family only on weekends, 
Glenn says that he wanted to keep his children 
in the school they were attending. There is an- 
other reason: Glenn felt it would be best for his 
training if he were to have no distractions dur- 
ing the working week. His wife, Annie, agrees. 
“T think it’s been good for John to be alone,” 
she says, “to work out his studies and get a 
good night’s sleep. This way he doesn’t have 
the worries of when to order more wood or 
when to fix the front door.” 

In all possible ways Glenn has driven him- 
self hard. Though the basic training require- 
ments for the Astronaut program are careful- 
ly scheduled for all the men, much of the 
work load they take on is up to them. In every 
area—astronautic studies, work on the various 
training devices, keeping abreast of technical 
developments within the program as it pro- 
gresses—Glenn has applied his good mind and 
great energy with a vengeance. 


A determined realist 


VEN at home with his family Glenn tends 
to live his work. Family conversations are 
often about the experiences he has had dur- 
ing the past week. But there is some relief 
from his preoccupation. A good father, flexible 
and understanding, Glenn deals with domestic 
problems with patience, authority and good hu- 
mor. “John is a very sentimental man,” says 
his wife. “Good music makes him cloud up.” 
He is also a good talker, an amusing storyteller, 
and a fine party tenor. But Glenn’s off-duty 
heartiness does not extend to his career. As a 
combat pilot in World War II and later in Ko- 
rea, as a test pilot and now as an Astronaut, 
Glenn is a stark realist in pursuit of a goal he 
is fiercely determined to achieve. 

“A lot of people ask,” he reflected recently, 
“why a man is willing to risk hat, tail and gas 
mask on something like this. Well, we’ve got 
to do it. We’re going into an age of explora- 
tion that will be bigger than anything the world 
has ever seen. I guess I’m putting my family 
up against some risks. I could do other jobs 
which might increase my life expectancy. But 
this could help my kids, too. I want them to 
be better off than I was as a young man. With 
risks you gain. 

“Tve got a theory about this,” Glenn con- 
tinued, speaking with great care. ‘‘People are 
afraid of the future, of the unknown. If a man 
faces up to it and takes the dare of the future, he 
can have some control over his destiny. That’s 
an exciting idea to me, better than waiting with 
everybody else to see what’s going to happen.” 





-TELLING HIS SON David about rocket engines, 


John Glenn stands beside Titan nozzle at Patrick Air 
Force Base and explains how fuels mix in chamber. 





HELPING HIS DAUGHTER Lyn shape hamburg- 
ers for picnic to be held over an outdoor grill in 
the family’s backyard, Glenn wears his wife’s apron. 


SHARING EXPERIENCES, Annie Glenn listens to 
a verbal diary which her husband records on tape 
through the week and plays back when he gets home. 


IN SPACE SUIT, Glenn waits with Astronaut Scott of both the men and their suits to withstand tem- COLLAPSING ON BED in motel room near Cape 
Carpenter to enter heat chamber at U.S. Navy lab- peratures like those they may meet in the capsule Canaveral, Glenn falls asleep at 10:30 a.m. after 
oratory in Philadelphia. The test will explore ability as it re-enters atmosphere after ride through space. working all night on the countdown of a Redstone. 
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GRISSO 


IRGIL (“Gus”’) Grissom, Captain, U.S. Air 

Force, is, at 35, the youngest member of 
the three-man launch team. His hair is cut 
close, his stature is short, his face has an 
earnest look. If any man with his experience 
in combat and test flying can be said to seem 
retiring, Grissom is that man. He is the easiest 
of the Astronauts to overlook, a pleasant little 
fellow who doesn’t appear to have much get- 
up-and-go. To the casual observer he seems to 
be somewhat lost in the shadow of his larger 
and more outspoken colleagues. 

But, as is true of John Glenn, Grissom’s 
outward appearance is deceptive. His silence 
is not the result of the politeness he learned 
as a Boy Scout back home in Mitchell, Indiana, 
nor is he a shy man. Grissom is simply not in- 
terested in making himself noticed and he re- 
fuses to take himself too seriously. He doesn’t 
talk unless he has something to say and his 
comments are always exactly to the point. Ina 
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A QUIET LITTLE FELLOW WHO SCOFFS 
AT THE CHANCE OF BECOMING A HERO 


group at Cape Canaveral a few weeks ago the 
discussion turned to the Texas Tower disaster 
in which 28 had drowned when the structure 
fell into the sea. Someone in the group re- 
marked that the Air Force would probably have 
trouble getting men to work on the other tow- 
ers. Grissom looked at the speaker and smiled. 
“All they got to do,” he said, “‘is cut the 
orders.” 


A big difference 


SKED on another occasion about the dif- 
ference between the Astronauts and other 
historic pioneers, he scoffed, ““There’s a big dif- 
ference between us and Columbus and Lind- 
bergh and the Wright brothers and all these 
people we’re compared to. They did it them- 
selves. We didn’t think up this thing. We’re 
just going to ride the capsule.” 
When he speaks of riding the capsule, Gris- 





CURLED UP ON PLAYROOM FLOOR OF HOME AT NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA, GRISSOM iS JOINED BY SON MARK WHO WANTS TO SHARE NAP WITH HIS FATHER 


som is not underplaying the importance of the 
mission or of the pilot who makes it. His absorp- 
tion with his job is complete. ““This is the best 
thing that’s ever happened to me,” he says. 
“By the time I got into test work, it was dying 
out. It wasn’t really flight test at all; it was 
mostly testing new gadgets. Here’s a big new 
project with nothing but future. It’s the first 
step in a great program that will go on as long 
as there are people.” 

What Grissom does repeatedly underplay is 
the importance of his personal role in the proj- 
ect and the fame that making one of the first 
flights might bring him: “Most people who 
know me know I’m not the hero type. Per- 
sonal prestige I couldn’t care less about. Sure, 
I want to make a success out of my military 
career, and this won’t hurt that. But the noto- 
riety the first man gets will only last for a little 
while and in a year or two the excitement of 
this will be forgotten in bigger things.” Gris- 
som does, however, have a solid confidence in 
his own capabilities, a confidence developed 
during 100 combat missions in Korea and in 
“gadget”’ testing for the Air Force when, on at 
least one occasion, he reports “‘a lot of people 


thought the mission was downright suicidal.” 

“T’ve always been reasonably competent,” 
Grissom says, ‘‘and whenever I’ve started out 
with something new, I’ve been concerned that 
I won’t perform like the big boys. I’m always 
surprised to find I can do as well as anybody 
else. IT know I’m going to be scared when I 
get in there, but I don’t worry about my feel- 
ings, and I’m not worried about being scared. 
I won’t be scared very long. I know it’s going 
to work.” 


Not enough time for home 


NLIKE Glenn, Gus Grissom does not be- 
lieve in sharing his work experiences with 
his family. ‘“Betty is interested in me,” he says 
of his wife, “‘and if I have to do any homework, 
I try to wait until the kids go to bed. All the 
traveling hasn’t helped the family any. I don’t 
get time enough to see the boys and I don’t 
think it’s good for them. The older one, Scotty, 
is so interested in reading about space travel 
that it’s hard to get him to read some of the 
other things he should be trying.” 
When they are all together, the Grissoms 


DRESSED IN SPACE-SUIT UNDERWEAR, GRISSOM RELAXES FROM TRAINING AT LANGLEY AIR FORCE BASE 





live simply, like the country folks they are. 
They are neither partygoers nor party-throw- 
ers. ““Betty and I run our lives as we please,” 
Grissom explains. “We don’t care anything 
about fads or frills. We don’t give a damn 
about keeping up with the Joneses.” 

A little bear of a man, Grissom does not 
hold himself to any particular conditioning rou- 
tine, like Glenn’s two-mile runs. He does keep 
his hands strong by squeezing a spring device 
and he is an excellent handball player. The 
only Astronaut ever to beat him at this game 
is Al Shepard, the third member of the launch 
team, and other Astronauts suggest that Gris- 
som let Shepard win one game just because he 
wanted to so badly. 

That would not be like Gus Grissom. He 
is a stubborn competitor and Shepard is an- 
other Astronaut. Each member of this unique 
group, in spite of any genuine camaraderie or 
solidarity, is interested in winning for himself. 
This interest applies particularly to the first 
flights. Asked a question about the strength of 
his desire for this, Grissom said, “Everything 
I do is influenced by it. With everything I 
do, I expect it. I’m here to ride the capsule.” 





HOUSEHOLD CHORE engages Grissom who fixes 
leaky roof of his house after a heavy snow. He lives 
in own home 17 miles from space center at Langley. 


BIG PUSH by Grissom sends his sons Scott and 
Mark into pond behind the Grissom home. Grissom 
built the boat himself from plans in a magazine. 


Z| 
SUNDAY SPIN takes Grissom and wife Betty out 
on family bicycles. Grissom rides on bike which be- 
longs to his oldest son, Scott. Betty rides her own. 
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De 
PRIZED ENGINE in his Corvette is fussed over by 
Shepard. He likes car so much that instead of flying 
he drives it 800 miles from home to Canaveral. 


a 





TAKING IT EASY, Shepard sits on porch steps at 
Virginia Beach home with his wife Louise, niece Alice 
Williams (left), daughters Louise (center), Laura. 
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CUTTING UP for photographer, Shepard mugs dur- 
ing press conference after announcement of the 
Redstone team. The other Astronauts, from left, 


SHEPAR 


LAN B. SHEPARD JR., Commander, U.S. 

Navy, is a man with a high barrier of re- 
serve. “You might think you’d get to know 
someone well after working closely with him 
for almost two years,” another Astronaut said. 
“Well, it’s not that way with Shepard. He’s al- 
ways holding something back.”’ It is not that 
Shepard is unfriendly or withdrawn. On the 
contrary, he has an easy charm and speaks out 
with poise, authority and often humor. But 
he does not give confidences. Behind the ap- 
parent candor he is wary, a cool studier of 
the situation. 

The tallest (5 feet, 11 inches) of the Astro- 
nauts, Shepard holds his wiry frame with a 
loose grace and dresses, even in sports clothes, 
with a crisp immaculateness that reflects his 
Naval Academy training. He is not handsome, 
but his boyishly molded face gives a direct 
impression of character. Dressed in his bright 
orange flight suit and prowling around the As- 
tronauts’ jet fighter checking it out before take- 
off, his movements are delicate and sure. To- 
tally and somehow caressingly absorbed in the 
huge machine, he is very much its master. 


A high rating 


HE Astronauts rate each other realis- 
tically and Shepard rates high with the 
hard critics of this intimate clan. “He is very 
bright,” says one of a very bright group. “‘He is 
an excellent pilot,” says another member of 
the unique club whose members think they are 
the best pilots in the world. In a group where 
there is no designated leader Shepard is ac- 
knowledged to have real qualities of leadership. 
“The Navy lost a good officer when Al came 
into the program,” one said. “He takes the ad- 
miral’s view of the fleet. He feeds all the little 
items into place and isn’t confused by details. 
Once he sets himself to an argument, he’s 
tough and firm and usually right.’’ Once dur- 
ing a discussion his admiral’s view became so 
firm that his listener interrupted with, “Al, 
you’re just another Astronaut to me.” 
Shepard’s tongue is quick and he is some- 
times funny. At a press conference called aft- 
er the announcement of the team, John Glenn 
made a passing and jocular reference to the 
similarity between Ham, the chimpanzee which 





are Gordon Cooper, Donald Slayton, John Glenn, 


Scott Carpenter, Walter Schirra. The seventh man, 


Grissom, was in Bermuda on missile-tracking duty. 


A HOT PILOT WITH A COOL, CANNY 
‘ADMIRAL’S VIEW’ OF THE PROJECT 


successfully rode the capsule, and the humans 
who would ride it later. Shepard looked up 
quickly and grinned. ‘‘Well, you said it, John,” 
he cracked. “‘So, scratch.” 

A good athlete, Shepard likes to play golf 
and water ski, but he is particularly fond of 
his white, high-powered Corvette sports car, 
which he has had fitted with racing tires. Ex- 
cept for traffic laws and the chance that Proj- 
ect Mercury officials might look askance at such 
recklessness, he would love dearly to drive it 
just as fast and hard as it would go. Though 
one would think the lithe Shepard felt no par- 
ticular need to keep himself in condition for a 
possible flight, he observed Glenn’s running 
for a while and then took it up himself. 

Shepard’s alert intelligence is particularly 
noticeable in a group. Talking on subjects that 
interest him—for example, almost anything 
having to do with the technical and engineer- 
ing aspects of Project Mercury—he is animated 
and well informed. People remember him, and 
he has the flattering social sense to remember 
others and their special areas of interest. 

In his motel room near Cape Canaveral, 
Alan Shepard recently talked a bit about him- 
self and about the mission he now has a good 
chance to fly. “I never have been my own fa- 
vorite subject,” he said, ‘‘and I don’t think 
I’ve found anything new about myself since 
I’ve been in this program. We were asked to 
volunteer, not to become heroes. As far as I’m 
concerned, doing this is just a function of ma- 
turity. If you don’t use your experience, your 
past is wasted, you are betraying yourself.” 

He mentioned his wife Louise, their two 
daughters and the niece who lives with them. 
“All this hasn’t affected the family too much. 
I don’t bring home the day-to-day crises. It’s 
hard to hide a blow-up on the pad, but life goes 
on normally. The kids exhibit their mother’s 
calm, rational approach to the problem. 

“Once in a while I begin to wonder how the 
hell I’m going to feel, but I don’t dwell on it. 
It’s fine to think it’s going to be a thrill, but 
it’s more important to know what to do with 
all the knobs and the levers. Fear or distress 
comes from the unknown. The training in this 
program has helped us to know. It’s a matter 
of confidence. I don’t know just where the 
confidence begins, but it’s there.” 
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Russian program shown here is based largely on data far side, and Korabl II started toward Venus. 
compiled by Washington’s Space Business Daily. To he U.S., with less rocket power, has launched 


ne of the three U.S. Astronauts may take the 
first space ride. But this comparative time- 


table of U.S. (top, in light shading) and Russian 
(bottom, in dark shading) space projects, past and 
future, shows that the Russians will probably orbit 
a man before the first American orbit in late 1961 


or 1962. On this calendar, the left-hand edge of 
each drawing indicates the launch date. 
The future schedule is somewhat speculative. The 
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understand the Russian names: Sputnik is an earth 
orbiter; Korabl is a space craft, which may or may 
not orbit; Chelovek indicates it can carry men; Lu- 
nik is a moon vehicle. 

The timetable begins with Sputnik I in October 
1957. Since then Korabl sputnik I brought two 
dogs back alive, Lunik II] photographed the moon’s 


many more—but smaller—satellites than the Rus- 
sians (only significant firsts are shown here) and 
more useful ones. They include satellites for com- 
munications (Score, Echo, Courier), navigation 

ransit), weather (Vanguard IJ, Tiros, and the up- 
coming Nimbus), and reconnaissance (Midas, Sa- 
mos), the Discoverers, whose capsules were first to 





MANNED SPACE STATION 


CHELOVEK V LUNIKE 
IV, V & VE 


LUNIK-KORABL IV, V & Vi 


66 


be recovered, and Explorers that discovered and 
mapped the Van Allen radiation belts. The U.S. also 
plans to orbit research laboratories and astronom- 
ical observatories. It is hoping to revise schedules 
to get a planetary probe (Mariner) to Venus or Mars 
as early as 1962. It might also be first to land instru- 
ments on a planet (Voyager). 

The Russians will follow their manned orbiter, 
Chelovek v korable sputnike, with a multimanned 


@ SOFT INSTRUMENT LANDING 
ON VENUS, MARS 


moon orbiter (Chelovek v lunike) and space station, 
beating out the U.S. multimanned Apollo capsule 
and Apollo Orbiting Lab. They should also, in 1962, 
achieve a rendezvous of two satellites in orbit. The 
Russians lead in all moon projects. Lunik IT hit the 
moon in 1959; the U.S. Ranger is still more than a 
year away. Korabl III, their soft-landing vehicle 
(i.e., one that will not destroy capsule or instru- 
ments), may reach the moon this year, beating U.S. 


PERMANENT ORBITING SPACE STATION 





Surveyor. Their mobile moon-exploration devices 
(Lunik korabl) will beat Prospector. 

By the time a U.S. manned moon station lands in 
the early 1970s, a returnable Lunik korabl as well as 
a manned station (Chelovek v lunike) will have long 
since landed there, and a permanent Russian space 
station will be in orbit over the earth. Only by swift- 
ly overcoming the big Russian lead in rocket power 
can the U.S. hope to make this timetable obsolete. 





s. 
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BELGIAN BOSSES Major Guy Weber (left), personal 
military adviser to Premier Tshombe, and Colonel Jean- 






» ‘ re 


Marie Crévecoeur, the commander of the native Katanga 
army, land by Alouette helicopter at a forward position. 


BELGIANS STILL IN THE CONGO 


White officers boss Tshombe’s tough Katanga army 





REVIEWING REGULARS on parade, Tshombe shakes hands 
with a mercenary soldier wearing the shoulder patch of the Ka- 
tanga army. Mercenaries recruited for Tshombe’s army are Bel- 
gian, French, German, Rhodesian, and earn up to $100 a week. 
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In the confused power politics being played by 
factional Congo leaders behind their violent 
opposition to the intervention of the U.N. in 
their country, the world has almost lost sight 
of the behind-the-scenes influence still wielded 
by Belgians. The strength behind strongman 
Moise Tshombe, premier of secessionist Ka- 
tanga province, is clearly the toughest army in 
the Congo, which is trained and led by Belgian 
officers. Tshombe’s 5,000-man army is run by 
223 Belgian officers and subalterns. His civil 
administration is “advised” by 200 Belgians 
who run things smoothly behind a front of Af- 
rican workers. Tshombe’s budget is bolstered 
by a reported $5 million a month paid out by 
the Belgian copper trust, which needs his rich 
mines. This is enough to pay everybody, in- 
cluding a cadre of mercenary soldiers—white 
adventurers recruited from many lands. 

In a wily move to answer accusations by 
Secretary General Hammarskjéld and circum- 
vent a U.N. request that all foreigners not 
under U.N. command withdraw from the Con- 
go, Tshombe produced a plan which made it 
easy for foreigners to become Katanga citizens. 
Since Belgium had not recognized Katanga, it 
was possible for a soldier to be a “citizen” of 
Katanga and still be a Belgian. 

Against this device the U.N. could do little. 
U.N. forces were outnumbered in Katanga and 
its commanders in the area feared that evacua- 
tion of Belgian officers might convert Tshom- 
be’s 5,000 rag-tag native soldiers into a loot- 
ing rabble. But the new plan put before the 
U.N. by Ghana’s President Kwame Nkrumah, 
calling for the withdrawal of all whites from 
the Congo, might well pose a tougher problem 
for Tshombe. He can make his white mercenar- 
ies citizens; but he cannot make them black. 
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SMOKY SALUTE OF RAGGED TROOPS 


SPIT-AND-POLISH OF HOUSE GUARD 





GREETS TSHOMBE ON TRIP TO THE FRONT AS GUERRILLAS FIRE IN THE AIR. VOLLEY WAS RAGGED BECAUSE ANCIENT GUNS WENT OFF IN DELAYED ACTION 


IS PROVIDED BY UNIFORMS BOUGHT FROM THE FRENCH CIVIL GUARD. THIS SPECIAL OUTFIT IS MOUNTED ON OVERAGE RACE HORSES FROM RHODESIA 
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Half of you wants a sleek-lined temptress of a car. A car that exultantly matches you 
mood for mood on the open road, a car that still looks adventurous in the most adven- 
turous holiday spots. In fact—the Austin A40. Half of you wants a car that’s formal 
and perfect (not too formal but very perfect) in any setting. A car as sleek and exciting 
in design and conception it makes others look pompous. In fact—the Austin A40. All 
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THE AUSTIN MOTOR EXPORT CORPORATION LIMITED : LONGBRIDGE : BIRMINGHAM 
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HOW COME? 


The secret of the A40’s dual-personality lies in 
its superb engineering and design. It’s got 
shapely stunning good looks. It’s got space for 
four real life-size adults inside—and above all 
room in the boot (simply by laying the rear 
seat flat you double the boot-space). And it 
gives you real surging power on a shoestring. 
Take a trip to your local Austin dealer and 
inspect the A40’s specification. (Price £638.12.6)* 

*£450 plus £188.12.6 P.T. 





BUY BRITISH—BY BMG 


BUCKLING UNDER MIGHTY BLASTS, THE GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE COMES DOWN, SHOWERING STEEL ON SAN FRANCISCO BAY AND FORT POINT (LEFT ABOVE) 


GOLDEN GATE GOING 


Japanese wreck bridge for a film 


Projecting an imaginary World War III for a film, 41 Hours of Terror, 
Japanese script-writers decided that America’s Golden Gate Bridge, over 
San Francisco Bay, must go. So the model makers went to work inastudio 
in Japan, carefully reconstructing first the big bay and its surrounding 
hills, then the famous bridge. Under the bridge they reconstructed Fort 
Point, a Civil War fortification that remained a powerful part of America’s 
West coast defenses until 1914 when it was judged obsolete and aban- 
doned. It stands there now, empty. When everything had been meticu- 
lously reproduced to the film-makers’ requirements, cameras were set 
grinding and explosives were touched off. With a loud boom and a rain of 
nuts, bolts and steel, the result of all this trouble came cascading down. 


rk over final details of > 
the bridge that presently will come tumbling down. 








The most sociable sight in the Caribbean area is a grouper named Harry 
who lives around a reef off Nassau. Whenever Bronson Hartley, who runs 
diving cruises for tourists, takes his customers down to the reef, Harry 
swims up to Hartley (above, center), allows. himself to be picked up and 
handed to the tourists—whose reactions, as these pictures show, are not 





always happy. This beautiful friendship began two years ago when Hart- 
ley met Harry and gave him pieces of conch. Since then the diver has 
always found Harry around, ready for handouis. This season, after a sum- 
mer’s absence, Hartley wondered if Harry was still there. He got his an- 
swer as he sank down on the reef. Harry was—friendly and hungry as ever. 
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MERMAID poised on table 
wins admiring 
gesture from Thompson. 


A Millionaire 
Amid His Moderns 


©67 like having sculpture 
around to touch. This work 
by Henri Laurens appeals 
to me because it’s primitive 
yet sophisticated.?? 


OR Pittsburgh millionaire G. David Thomp- 

son talking shop is a favorite pastime. But 
Thompson’s shoptalk has nothing to do with the 
steel or investments that made him his fortune. It 
is about art—particularly the art he has collected. 
Thompson’s collection is also the talk of the 
art world. Over the past 25 years—he is now 61 
—he has accumulated one of the world’s finest 
modern collections, including the greatest pri- 
vate collection of the Swiss masters, Paul Klee 
and Alberto Giacometti. Hundreds of paintings 
by other famous moderns crowd the walls and 
closets of his suburban home and sculpture orna- 
ments his table tops, terraces, gardens and garage. 


To Thompson every work of art in his collec- 
tion is a friend. Restless and energetic, he paces 
around his house, rearranging pictures, fondling 
sculpture, constantly reminiscing about his finds, 
deals and contacts in the art world. 

To Pittsburgh, Thompson’s taste in art is odd 
if not downright crazy. Recently, when he of- 
fered the entire collection to the city, throwing 
in his house also as a ready-made museum, Pitts- 
burgh turned him down. Out of pique or love 
of a deal or both, Thompson promptly sold 97 of 
his Klees to a dealer for more than $1 million. 
Now he has begun buying little-known moderns. 
“It’s like starting life all over again,” he says. 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR LIFE BY YALE JOEL 


PAUSING near Maillol’s 
bronze nude called. Night, 
Thompson points out 
other sculpture which he 
commissioned for garden. 


©¢Fyery so often I long for 


some calmness and serenity 
and this Maillol seems 

to fill the need and match 
my mood. Just looking 

at it seems to have 

a therapeutic effect.?? 























THOMPSON continued 


REARRANGING gallery (above), 
Thompson moves Klee’s The 
Red Vest, which he has since sold. 


©© This is a famous one, a key painting 
of the late °30s. One Easter 
I went to see it ina New York 
home. It had such appeal 
I bought it right off the wall.?? 





DeralL in Misunderstanding in 
Green (right), one of Klees he kept, 
is pointed out by Thompson. 


©6 That furtive tear—isn’t 
it perfect? And the texture of the 
background is something 
you want to put your finger on, 
like a piece of velvet.?? 











GESTURING expansively (above), 
Thompson praises forms of Léger’s 
Composition with Three Sisters. 


© like the solidity of these girls. 
They look as if they were meant 
to stand there forever. But ’'m 
through with buying Léger—until 
another comes along I can’t resist.?° 


CusistT still-life (below) by Juan 
Gris, prompts Thompson 
to reminisce about buying it. 


©@ 4 friend of mine owned this. 
He was dying to buy a Braque 
but didn’t have the ready cash so I 
bought this to help him out. No 
great favor—lI liked the painting.°? 
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THOM PSON CONTINUED 


SURROUNDED by art, Thompson and his wife Helene (seated, ©@ 4fter we ordered the rug, we wondered if it would mix with the paintings, 
third from right) entertain friends in the ‘‘studio.” In rear are four oils but it seems to go all right. I'm drawn to color and bold patterns. 
by Léger, at right a Mondrian. Rug was made by Ecuador natives. I guess that’s one reason I like modern art—it makes me feel alive.?? 
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where Progress comes from 
where progress comes from — progress 
nd warmth and light and happiness. 


It starts with a raindrop, a clear mountain spring, 
a tumbling stream..... Massive man-made. bar- 


url a roaring torrent against the 
aterwheel in its Savage drive to 


nt, machinery and appliances in the Orient, 
has what it takes. 





THOMPSON contnueo 


Europeans Flock to See, Buy 
the *Horse-Trader’s’ Art 











PeT sculpture of Thompson’s is droopy dog by 
Giacometti, whose emaciated figures have made 


T HEART,” says Collector G. David Thomp- 

son, ‘I’m just an Indiana horse-trader.”” To 

the favored visitors who have seen his $6 million 

collection, this statement seems an unlikely cover- 

up for Thompson’s true love of art. But to the deal- 

ers who have done business with him, it is a wry 

truth. Thompson is possibly the shrewdest, wiliest 

and most tenacious operator in the art market to- 

day. Art dealers welcome him into their galleries 
with a strong mixture of respect and wariness. 

When Thompson charges into a gallery, says a 
critic, he is drawn like a magnet to the best paint- 
ings. ‘‘He walks right up to a picture he likes, goes 
Grrr and says ‘How much?’”’ Then ensues a cat- 
and-mouse performance that only the hardiest deal- 
er can successfully survive. After whittling down the 
price and working out swaps from his own collec- 
tion (Thompson goes armed with photographs of 
his art), he may abruptly walk out just when the 
deal is about to be consummated. “‘He wants to 
keep people on a tightrope until someone falls off,” 
says a man who has watched the process. 

Dealers who call on Thompson at his request are 
apt to meet a half-dozen rivals whom he has invited 
into the arena. But when Swiss Dealer Ernst Beyeler 
came to the U.S., Thompson went into a long pri- 
vate session. After two days and nights of bargain- 
ing, he and Beyeler had traded $700,000 worth of 
paintings without exchanging a nickel. 

“‘Thompson,”’ says Boston Museum Director Per- 
ry Rathbone, “‘has a nose for what ripens.’’ When 
Alfred Barr of New York’s Museum of Modern Art 
mentioned a promising Italian painter, Thompson 
opened a closet door and pulled out more than a 
dozen of the Italian’s canvases. ‘‘I have never men- 
tioned a new artist Thompson didn’t know,” con- 
fesses Barr. 

Frequently Thompson will call another collector 








him one of the most celebrated sculptors. Thomp- 
son has collected about 70 of Giacometti’s works. 


without any forewarning at all and make an offer 
on a painting. If the collector turns him down, he 
will place another call a few months later, raising 
the price. Once Thompson turned up at midnight at 
the door of a New Yorker who owned three Klees 
he wanted. After a deluge of offers, the collector 
capitulated and Thompson personally carted the 
paintings away in a taxi. 

Thompson’s interest in art baffles the people who 
knew him as a child in Peru, Indiana. There he is 
remembered as the roughneck son of an industrial 
executive—constantly playing truant or involved in 
trouble at school. When he was 12, Thompson saw 
a man painting pictures in a store window. A sign 
announced that anyone who bought $10 worth of 
merchandise could get one of the paintings free. 
This plunged Thompson into his first art deal. Mak- 
ing the rounds of family and neighbors, he talked 
them into quantities of purchases and out of their 
free paintings. 

In 1918 Thompson entered Carnegie Institute of 
Technology to study engineering but quit, first to 
found a store-to-door trucking company, then to 
work for the New York investment firm of Dillon, 
Read & Co. In the depths of the Depression he set 
up his own investment business in Pittsburgh and 
by 1945 was head of four steel companies. 

While he was launching businesses, juggling in- 
vestments and building a fortune, Thompson spent 
his spare time poking around art and antique shops. 
Interested in Americana, he built up prize collec- 
tions of antique furniture and glass. From a drunk 
he met in the street he bought a sheaf of paintings, 
later ended up buying whatever the man painted 
and supporting him as well. The man was John 
Kane, Pittsburgh’s now-famous primitive painter 
whose work hangs in major museums. 

While still in his 20s Thompson began to show 
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Smallest and lightest standard and band- 
spread short wave portable ever produced! 


Here’s the all-transistor version of the 
famed Zenith Trans-Oceanic—the 
inevitable companion of world explorers, 
diplomats, heads of state, and foreign 
correspondents! 


Tunes in 9 wave bands including long 
wave, Standard Broadcast, two contin- 
uous tuning bands from 2 to 9 MC, plus 
bandspread on the 31, 25, 19, 16, and 13 
meter international short wave bands. 
And because the new Zenith Trans- 
Oceanic is tubeless—it works on low-cost 
flashlight batteries available anywhere— 
there’s no need for AC/DC power outlets 
or ‘“‘B”’ batteries. 


Distinctively styled in a cabinet of sturdy 
metal and black Permawear with Roman 
Gold color-finished trim, the famous 
Zenith Trans-Oceanic is available any- 
where in the free world. Write, if neces- 
-sary, for the name of your nearest dealer! 


Rotary slide rule Dial Scale | Phono Jack / 
Detachable Wavemagnet® Antenna / 
Dial-O-Map Time Chart / Climate Treated / 

Telescopic Waverod Antenna / 
Separate Volume and Tone Controls / 
Calibrated Logging Scale [Log Chart Compartment / 
Provision for Private Listening 


Also available, Royal 1000 with 8 bands. Excludes long wave bund. 


ZENITH. 


The quality goes in before the name goes on 





Ys Zenith Radio Corporation, International Division 

ZL | FR Chicago 39, Ilinois—The Royalty of television, 
stereophonic high fidelity instruments, phonographs, 

radios and hearing aids. Backed by 42 years of lead- 


ership in radionics exclusively, 
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At fine stores throughou the world « Rose Marie Reid, Van Nuys, California 





Pair of donors, Thompson and H. J. Heinz Il, head of food 
company, discuss paintings they gave to Carnegie Institute. 


THOMPSON conrtinueo 


what he calls “‘perverse” leanings toward modern art. In 1928 he 
bought his first Klee and, a few years later, plunged into buying mod- 
ern art. His wife was so embarrassed by his purchases that she took 
them off the walls when company was coming. Shaping his collection 
to monumental size and prestige, Thompson hounded art dealers ev- 
erywhere, keeping tabs on almost every modern work that changed 
hands. Two agents reported to him daily on New York’s art sales. 

While building up his own collection, Thompson has contributed 
liberally to others. He has given thousands of dollars’ worth of art 
to the Carnegie museum in Pittsburgh, the Fogg Museum in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts and the Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
He has set up art-purchasing funds for his home town high school— 
a kind of atonement for his unruly youth. 

But with all his affluent exuberance, Thompson seems shadowed 
by sadness. Because few Pittsburghers shared his liking for art, he 
turned his back on them and seldom allowed them to come to his 
house. When his two children moved away, Thompson and his sec- 
ond wife—his first died in 1939—kept mostly to themselves and their 
art, in an air-conditioned house whose burglar-proof system is so in- 
tricate that when a short circuit occurs they are locked in for hours. 

Two years ago his son was killed in an accident. About a year later 
Thompson decided to give his collection and his house to Pittsburgh. 
But, knowing the city’s lukewarm support of cultural things (the Car- 
negie’s famous international biennial exhibition and the Pittsburgh 
Symphony have been repeatedly on the brink of failure), he made his 
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WHEELING around Carnegie show to escape museum feet, 
Thompson consults museum’s Gordon Washburn, Leon Arkus. 
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equipped with ROLLS ROYCE Avon M.K. 531 jet engines 


CARAVELLE 


Panoramic windows 
Select sweet music 


Spacious and comfortable chairs 


Relaxing silent 
Soft yet powerful flight 


...and, of course, 
flawless service from the staff. 
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EVINRUDE, 1961 — Best 
because it’s backed by 
52 years of leadership 
in engineering, service 





THOMPSON continuen 


gift contingent on the raising of enough money to maintain and add 
to the collection and to build an art center. To acquaint Pittsburgh’s 
millionaires with his proposed donation, Thompson invited some of 
them to his house. For most of the guests, the surroundings and the 
experience were hair-raising—‘“‘a lunatic evening,”’ said one. After a 
few months, Thompson’s offer was politely turned down. Later, he 
sold most of his Klees, and Pittsburgh, which had lost two stupendous 
collections in the past (Mellon and Frick), never made a murmur. 

What Pittsburgh refused may well go to enrich important Euro- 
pean museums and private collections. For Thompson is planning 
to sell or give away the rest of his collection and start all over again. 
Holding back only some favorites, he has placed the bulk of his 
art treasures, valued at $4 million, in the hands of his trusted dealer 
Ernst Beyeler with the stipulation that all sales are to be negotiated 
and that there are to be no auctions. So extraordinary is the collec- 
tion that Beyeler arranged for its public display in prominent mu- 
seums in Ziirich, Dtisseldorf and The Hague. An unprecedented 4,000 
visitors a week—industrialists and directors of important museums 
rubbing shoulders with black-sweatered art students—went through 
the Diisseldorf museum to stare at Thompson’s 281 paintings and 
63 pieces of sculpture while they were there. 

Beyeler is well satisfied with the progress of the sale, which so far 
includes the disposal of 40 pieces, among them works by Klee and 
Picasso which have been sold to Swiss and German museums and 
private buyers. But Beyeler is holding off on the sale of some—such 
as a group of Picassos spanning more than half a century of his art— 
in the hopes of block deals which will transfer the paintings intact 
into new hands. Should such negotiations collapse, however, Beyeler 
will fall back on the best offer for each individual work. ‘‘England 
wants two important Picassos and a key Braque,” muses Beyeler. ‘‘I 
must decide soon whether to let them go.” 

Thompson himself does not expect to see his collection intact again. 
He took a last brief look at it in Diisseldorf and, as he strode out of 
the museum, remarked, “‘It never pays to look back. I want once more 


and sales 





to enjoy the pleasure of bare walls waiting for new pictures.” But he 
is determined to cover his walls with the art of a new generation. 
“T want to go forward, and the new artists will help me.’’ He has 
commissioned some young sculptors, and paintings are arriving fresh 
from the easels of Denmark, Holland and France. But Thompson is 
also succumbing to an old weakness: he is buying Klees again. 
—Dorortuy SEIBERLING, LIFE Art Editor 





KLEE collection that Thompson sold is displayed by Beyeler, 
who sold 87 of them to a state in Germany for $1.5 million. 
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Own an Evinrude and you own the product of a half-century of 
master craftsmanship. Outboard power was pioneered by 
Evinrude. Most major outboard advances have been pioneered 
by Evinrude. And just as important, Evinrude introduced and 
maintains on-the-spot world-wide service. Evinrude dealers serve 
boatmen in every free nation on all six continents. It’s their 
purpose to assist and advise you, to demonstrate their motors to 
your work force, and to supply you with any genuine Outboard 
Marine parts you may require. 

The Evinrude shown here is headed down the Magdalena River, 


deep in Colombia’s interior. Colombia’s waters are muddy, filled 
with silt and snags. Workboats are often crude and primitive. 


Yet every day entire fleets powered by Evinrude link Colombia’s 
commercial centers to the most remote outposts. And operating 
on an eight-hour schedule, fleet owners pay for their motors in 
as little as three to four months. 

Small wonder Evinrudes are considered vital to Colombia’s 
economy and are an essential item on the nation’s limited list 
of imports. 

Put Evinrude’s 52 years of experience to work for you. See your 
local Evinrude dealer or write Outboard Marine International 
S.A., Dept. E12-3, Box 830, Nassau, Bahamas—World Distribu- 
tors of Evinrude, Johnson, Gale Outboard Motors « Cushman 
Utility Vehicles * Lawn-Boy Power Mowers ¢ Pioneer Chain Saws 


OUTBOARD MARINE INTERNATIONAL S.A. 
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A PASSENGER FROM HOUSTON, TEXAS, WRITES: 


eeel want to congratulate you and all of 

the organization on having such an efficient, 
courteous and altogether pleasant group, 

both in the air and on the ground... 


This extract is from an unsolicited letter: 
a photocopy can be obtained from KLM, 
dept. L.E., The Hague, The Netherlands 


Photograph taken on board a KLM prop-jet Electra flight 










THE WORLD OVER 


KLM 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


Aircraft may become faster but the air of the pilot is as unhurried as ever. Talk to a KLM 
captain and you'll understand why: behind his friendly smile is the confidence of a man on 
top of his top job, a man who knows his plane and its engines and exactly how it will 
behave. He may also be a ‘gold winger’: every KLM pilot with 20,000 flying hours in 
his log-book is awarded a ‘Gold Wing’. So far fifteen KLM pilots have received 
this award; twenty-four have silver medals for 15,000 flying hours, and 164 have 
bronze medals for 10,000 flying hours. As the world’s first airline, KLM itself 
has clocked up more than forty years of flying experience! 


For full information and reservations see your Travel Agent 


KLM Sincerely yours! 
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Seas 


U.S.-BOUND YOMIURI GIANTS GET FANCY SEND-OFF ATA 








TOKYO THEATER FROM FLOWER-LADEN SHOWGIRLS DRESSED AS GEISHAS 


HONORABLE VISITING TEAM 


A perennial rite of spring in the U.S. is the emergence of baseball players 
from their fall and winter hibernation. This year, as the Los Angeles 
Dodgers went through their spring training at Vero Beach, Florida, they 
were joined by some unaccustomed visitors—the Yomiuri Giants, from 
Tokyo, Japan. The visitors were welcomed by a Dodgers representative in 
a long kimono, and promptly the Japanese players began training for the 
games they will play more than 7,000 miles away this summer. 

The Yomiuri Giants from Tokyo finished second last year in Japan’s 


Central League and were sent to the U.S. in hopes of picking up enough 
fine points to get them a pennant this year. As guests of the Dodgers, who 
visited Japan in 1956, they will attend lectures and be mixed with the 
Dodgers in squad games. Hearing the Japanese sing out, “Atta baby. . . 
pitch to me,”’ one would get the idea that they spoke English. That was 
almost all the English they knew, and the Dodgers knew even less Japa- 
nese. But they managed with interpreters. One of the customs their hosts 
exposed them to was one they couldn’t quite take—chewing tobacco. 


IN FLORIDA, JAPANESE PLAYERS ACCEPT DODGER COACH STAN WASIAK’S OFFER OF A CHEW OF TOBACCO. THEY LOST SMILES LATER WHEN IT MADE THEM SICK 
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of looking at things 


Our illustration shows a perfectly straightforward HASSELBLAD 


ready for a record-breaking run. Tele lens Sonnar 250 mm, prism 


sports finder, rapid-winding crank, quick-release and a steady 


pistol grip. The next moment any HASSELBLAD may be in white 


coat and rubber gloves — a camera being used in the laboratory 
for micro-work and loaded with specially graded cut film. No 
matter what the task the HASSELBLAD provides the answer. 

Snap over from 6X6 black-white to 4.56 color — and in the 
middle of a roll — in no more than 4 seconds. See what you're 
going to get in advance — focus, depth of field and composition — 
at full negative size on the brilliant ground glass screen. One per- 
fectly straightforward HASSELBLAD is really 723 different cam- 
eras, even disregarding the human factor! You'll find yourself 
producing results that you never even dreamed of before. Ask 
your dealer to show you what the HASSELBLAD can do, or drop 
a line to Victor Hasselblad Aktiebolag, Dept. G, Géteborg, Sweden 


and we’ll send you a complete description. 


Swedish precision for the photographic world 


HASSELBLAD 500(C, single-lens reflex 6X6 (214x214). Five interchange- 
able Zeiss lenses: Planar 2.8/80 mm, Distagon 5.6/60 mm, Sonnar 4/150 
mm, Sonnar 5.6/250 mm, Tele-Tessar 8/500 mm. All with fully synchronized 
Compur shutter, automatic depth of field indicators, exposure values, auto- 
matic and manual diaphragm control. The whole range from micro to tele- 
photo. Interchangeable film magazines: 66, 4.56, 4X4, cut film 6X6. 
Accessories unlimited. 








NOISY FAREWELL from relatives and fans marks the Giants’ departure at 
Tokyo’s Haneda airport for the U.S. Thousands showed up to shout “Banzai.” 
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WORKING AND RELAXING, Tokyo players race across the field (above), 
then join in duets like this one (below), in which Giant catcher Shigero 
Fujio plays a shakuhachi in harmony with Dodger shortstop Maury Wills’s 
banjo. The Tokyo players also gave the Dodgers’ pinball machine a workout. 
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Stylish but rugged Scout handles almost any business or pleas- 
ure assignment anywhere. And it’s easy on passengers and gas! 
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MEET THE SCOUT...BY INTERNATIONAL 


...an exciting new idea in a good-looking, 
hard-working, all-purpose vehicle! 


Now-—for the first time— International combines in one vehicle 
all the things you want in low-cost, 2 or 4-wheel drive transpor- 
tation. For work or play...on any road (or no road at all)... 
it’s the Scout! 


Versatile: You can adapt the Scout to any use. All-weather 
cab goes on or off easily. Side windows and doors also are re- 
movable, windshield folds down! All-steel Travel-Top gives full 
body enclosure. 


Big Capacity: Five-foot pickup body carries payloads up to 
GVW of 3900 lbs. Full-width seat accommodates three persons 
—with room for more in rear. 


Powerful: International-built 4-cylinder engine delivers up to 
90 low-cost horsepower. For off-highway use, choose 4-wheel 





Top-Off ‘Sport Convertible’ Stripped-Down Workhorse 
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drive. On the road, optional locking hubs completely disengage 
front axle. 


Extra-Duty: Equipment options also include full-traction Powr- 
Lok differential, power takeoff, winch with cable and hook, tow 
loop, snow plow. 


You can go anywhere, do anything with the Scout! See your 


International Scout Distributor soon! 


INTERNATIONAL 
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GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD, X 


KUALA LUMPUR: 


ROOFS AMONG | 
THE JUNGLE TREES 


MALAYA’S CAPITAL IS A GAUDY MEETING PLACE OF MANY RACES 


by HAN SUYIN 


| Mtoces story about Kuala Lumpur should begin with 
its beginning in 1857, when 87 Chinese tin miners from 
Malacca set off towards the jungly interior of Malaya, upa 
river called Klang, in boats loaded with rice and coconut 
oil, tobacco, gambier and opium. They carried axes, hoes 
and baskets to sift the earth for tin. They poled along in a 
green penumbra slithering with iguanas, lizards and snakes, 
buzzing with insects. Above them monkeys swung and 
birds sang. Along the banks were occasional villages of 
people from Sumatra. In those passport-less decades Malaya 
was free to all immigrants. 

With the Chinese were two Malays. One was the agent 
of Rajah Abdullah of Klang: Malay sultans farmed out tin- 
mining land to Chinese and collected royalties. The other 
was a Malay pawang, indispensable to quell the spirits 
that might prevent success in the search. 

After three weeks the Chinese came to a tongue of land, 
where two rivers met, the Klang and the Gombak. They 
landed, and named the place Kuala Lumpur, or ‘‘ Muddy 
Mouth.”’ Today the spot is the heart of the city of ‘‘K.L.,”’ 
its busiest, loudest honeycomb of new skyscrapers and old 
shacks, and in the middle rises its principal mosque. 

Back in 1857, crouching on the slippery bank, with man- 
grove swamp and jungle around him, the pawang lit fires, 
sang the praises of Allah and his Prophet, interspersed cau- 
tious beseechings to the hantus, spirits of the jungle, who 
walk by night, lie in wait round corners, fly as bodiless, 
vampirous ladies, or ride the clouds. (Today the pawang 
in K.L. is still consulted by Malays to drive the same hantus 
away.) With his divining wand the magician pointed to a 
spot, and the Chinese sank their first tin borehole. Within 
a month all but 18 of the 87 pioneers were dead of malaria. 
Others came. Tin was sent downriver. Rajah Abdullah col- 
lected royalties. More Chinese set up shops, eating places, 
brothels, opium dens—the amenities of social life for a 
town nearly all male, frontier, tin-rush, get-rich-quick. 

From the start Kuala Lumpur was a meeting place of 
two races with quick alliances, complicated intrigues, swift 
treachery and gang wars; diminutive, ephemeral royal 
states were carved out, and the Malay sultans warred for 


HEART OF KUALA LUMPUR, government buildings on Victory Av- 
enue are exotic British creations in style derided as ‘‘ Victorian Moorish.”’ 


power, tin royalties, or just for the sake of fighting. So wild 
did these feuds become that in 1874 the British, who had 
built Singapore into a prosperous port, intervened. With 
moral rectitude and good timing they took over the ad- 
ministration of the Malay States and ended lawlessness, 
piracy and head-cutting as the principal hobbies of the 
Malay sultans and their Chinese allies. 

In 1900 rubber was added to tin, and with rubber came 
the South Indian to work the plantations. The town grew 
and grew but always, until less than four years ago, re- 
mained a shabby, tin-counter, rubber-planter, get-in-and- 
make-your-pile-and-get-out place, a sprawling village of 
men who talked only of tin and rubber and money. 

The British erected a big police headquarters (located up 
a hill named Bluff), a club (called The Spotted Dog) and 
one of the world’s most impressive railway stations. The 
streets are compounded of a hundred years of provincial 
township and four years of international cityship, which 
makes Kuala Lumpur either fascinating or repulsive. The 
town reflects her mixed-up beginnings. The tin-mining 
Ampang Road, scene of uncounted secret-society wars, 
throat-cuttings or just plain murders, ends in the sedate St. 
John’s Cathedral (built by convict labor). The cathedral 
leans towards the Malay highway of Bukit Nanas and its 
two large mosques. A British Drury Lane changes in mid- 
course to Jalan Petaling. 

As for places of worship, about everything is here: Sia- 
mese and Sikh, Buddhist and Hindu temples, mosques of 
all descriptions, Pakistani, Malay, Arab and Indonesian; 
churches Roman Catholic, Methodist, Unitarian, Episco- 
palian, Baptist. There is even an ashram of the Viveka- 
nanda Yogas. 

Heteroclitous, heteroracial, architecturally a felicitous 
hodgepodge of atrocities, multilingual, peppered with old 
tin alluvial potholes now baptized into lakes, K.L. out- 
reaches the confines of its two rivers, between blue hills 
(three to six thousand feet) that run in and out to contour 
and try to contain it. Its massed tiled roofs are a crimson 
honeycomb among the tumid, cauliflower green growth of 
jungle trees, so that from the air K.L. is patchy red and 
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green until, by a trick of eye, the jungle roof and the tile 
roof become two conflicting growths, each trying to do the 
other down; from the ground spring new structures of brick 
and concrete and glass, competing for the sun with the 
other vegetation, the dense, roofed trees of the jungle. 


The smell of the jungle is still heavy on a city hewn out 


of it. In enclaves within city precincts the jungle lingers; 
on the other side of a street lined with paint-fresh, 12-story 
- air-conditioned buildings (built in the last four years) are 
swamps, squashy with myriads of leaves. Everything in 
K.L. is either o/d, which means more than four years old, 
or new, which means built since Independence in 1957. 
Within five minutes of a shopping center with its night 
blaze of neon and its day and night blare of cars, one can 
enter a deep, cicada-swathed humming forest patch, with 
not a human trace. 

Inextricable as the confluent muddy streams at the city’s 
origin are the city’s races. K.L. reminds me of the local 
salad called Rojak, a jumble of cucumber, bean curd, tur- 
nip, pineapple, bean sprouts, hot chili, pounded peanuts, 
black prawn paste, tamarind water, sugar, soy sauce and a 
pink flower. 


Stengahs at the Spotted Dog 


EFORE Malaya’s independence K.L. was the provin- 

cial capital. The British ruled the country, but with 
tact: ostensibly the Malay sultans were in power, each with 
a British adviser. Like most Malayan towns, K.L. was 
chiefly populated by Chinese, who were the businessmen, 
doctors, merchants, shopkeepers, craftsmen, workers, had 
their own schools, hospitals, clubs. K.L.’s Malays formed 
only one-tenth of its inhabitants, mostly doing menial jobs. 
On the veranda of the now multiracial Spotted Dog (so 
called because of the Dalmatians of a lady member back in 
1898), British planters sat waiting for the minute of sun- 
down, then raised their stengahs (in Malay ‘‘ half’’ because 
the mixture is half soda, half whisky) to sip the first drink 
of the evening. The Indians were there, the textile traders 
and restaurant keepers, the millionaire chittiars, the choco- 
late Tamils, mainstay of rubber estate labor, duskily invisi- 
ble except as street cleaners in the city. 

Into this well-stratified society disruptingly came the 
Second World War. The Japanese occupation of Malaya was 
so unexpected, the shock so enormous, that people in K.L. 
today still speak of it with wonder. The Japanese were ex- 
pected at Singapore; instead, on the night of Dec. 7, 1941, 
they landed on Malaya’s northeast coast, at a place called 
The Beach of Passionate Love (where palms sway, sand 
stretches, the sea is postcard blue and today’s swimsuited 
Chinese, Malayan and Eurasian beauties get snapped 
leaning athwart coconut trees). The Japanese came in their 
thousands, clad in shirt and shorts and rubber shoes, 
wheeling bicycles, walking the “‘impassable’’ jungle 
footpaths used by Malays and the aborigines. Kuala 
Lumpur fell on Jan. 11, 1942; by Jan. 30 the Malayan 
peninsula was theirs. 

The British tommy, in wool clothes, leather boots and 
42 pounds of equipment (including gas mask), did not 
have a chance. His officers in Kuala Lumpur spoke of the 
‘yellow little men’’ with contempt, were keen on golf and 
bagging a tiger (still occasionally met today treading pen- 
sively a jungle road). The British were defeated, but re- 
sistance continued from the jungle, by Chinese guerrilla 
forces under Communist leadership. Ten miles outside K.L. 
they had their headquarters, near the Batu Caves, an as- 
semblage of water-hollowed caverns which are now one 
of K.L.’s beauty spots. The Chinese guerrilla troops turned 
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against the British “‘ reoccupation”’ and a 12-year war start- 
ed in 1948, lasting until July 31, 1960. 

During these postwar years independence was the clam- 
or, and K.L. was restive. Tengku Abdul Rahman, the pres- 
ent prime minister, led an alliance of all races in a brilliant 
political campaign. Independence was achieved with toler- 
ance, good humor and no bloodshed; it was characterized 
by a courtesy chiefly due to Abdul Rahman, who has a gift 
for getting his way without losing his manners. 


INCE 1957 K.L. has become a swift-spreading city, of 
international import. Its population has grown from 
200,000 to near 400,000, with a satellite town of 50,000 
laid out. Its area has expanded by half; not only is it spread- 
ing out on the ground, it is going up in the air: three years 
ago there was one 8-story building in K.L., today there 
are a dozen 13-story buildings and even an 18-story one. 
Everywhere the sound of bulldozers and picks prevails, 
and at night by the light of flares work goes on at over- 
time pay. Old quaint buildings are torn down, and new 
structures, all steel and height and glass, rise in their place; 
the smells of fresh paint and tar are added to the smells of 
river, of swamp, of open-air food stalls, of champak flowers 
along the Hill of Stars. There is a boom on, and in K.L.a 
boom means 15 to 25% a year on invested capital. The get- 
rich-quick, make-a-dollar-while-you-can fever is better 
and bigger than ever. Among the plutocratic homes of 





Kenny Hill the cost of everything is gauged accurately by 
your friends; nothing is prized for its own sake but only for 
how much it will be worth in a quick turnover. Here the 
most often heard word among the well-manicured women 
and astute businessmen of all races who clutter the shaded 
verandas is dollar. Even the Malays, until now custodians 
of good taste and good manners, here seem to develop finan- 
cial acumen. 

That, however, is not the whole picture of K.L., only a 
facet, as are the ugly, jerry-built blocks of flats rented at 
fantastic prices, the flashiness of paint, the garishness of 
most goods offered for sale to cope with the demand for 
color, gaiety and quick wear, rather than solid, long-lasting 
use. Neon signs, gaudy cars, raucous nightclubs (the pretti- 
est Chinese girls emigrated here from a newly puritan Singa- 
pore) are part of the business-first K.L. And this jazzy mo- 
dernity has this of good (perhaps): it annuls the distinctive 
features of any culture; it blurs the mosaic of different 
races, customs, creeds, ways of food, clothing, housing, 
which went to make up the place, which is still very much 
in evidence and which has its dangers. Uniformity of com- 
fort with the rest of the world, in the shape of the air con- 
ditioner, the refrigerator, the telephone, the elevator, is 
helping K.L. to mold the future of Malaya in unity. The 
day may come when unity shall prevail against the past, 
and against the jungle, against the differences which have 
met here but not merged. The old racial divisions of the 
city are still clear, though the new residential estates with 
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their hundreds of similar houses have no distinctions. 

Where K.L. began we find on one river bank old Chi- 
natown, a web of small streets lined with shops, crammed 
about the old Market Square and rapidly and joyously dis- 
appearing for skyscraper erection. The old-type Chinese 
shophouses, with their open fronts, nonexistent sanitation, 
upstairs accommodation in cubicles for the towkay (busi- 
nessman), his numerous family and his apprentices, with 
crumbling balconies and the banners of the family wash 
thrust out from uneven windows under rumpled roofs, with 
their vegetation growing out of cornices and balconies full 
of flower pots, will take another few years to vanish; but 
they are vanishing prosperously, with business never better, 
with a potpourri of Indian, Malay, Chinese and English 
songs from hundreds of radio sets pouring into the streets. 
Everywhere on the streets of Chinatown are the smells and 
sights, the preserved shark fins, squashed persimmons, 
hormone-full deer antlers, beetles in glass bowls (for sore 
throats), hams from Yunnan, deep-freeze fresh peas, riot- 
ous toy windmills, electric toasters from Japan, refrigera- 
tors from Italy, Germany, the U.S. and Japan, wood pat- 
tens from Indonesia, dried mushrooms from China, biscuits 
from England, California oranges, Australian tinned mar- 
malade, paté de foie from France, plastic torch-and-fan 
gadgets (one end torch, the other fan) from Hong Kong, 
towels from India. The sidewalks are packed with humani- 
ty, hawkers’ stalls, crates, bicycles, itinerant physiogno- 


mists, kids playing teddy boys, money lenders. The open 
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drains are ideal for rats and dangerous for parked cars; 
after heavy rains they are rushing, ebullient torrents in 
which children have been known to drown (once, during 
a heavy monsoon, I went up to the neck in water in one). 

This bank of the river is the site of K.L.’s first shops, the 
place where old sites of brothels and opium dens can be 
pointed out, where the Chinese built their wealth and in- 
cidentally much of what K.L. represents commercially 
today. Along these shops are parked huge, be-finned cars 
(electric blue, magenta, salmon, canary yellow), each 
sporting a Malay chauffeur and a radio—the former si- 
lent, the latter at its loudest, emitting that noise, noise, 
noise which the Chinese seem unable to live without. 

On the other bank of the Klang River lies the sprawled, 
relaxed, leafy Kampong Bahru, with two great mosques 
and its small wooden houses on stilts. Here was the Ma- 
lay settlement, still inhabited exclusively by Malays. 
Here all is English Sunday quiet every day, except for the 
brand-new schools and the mosques on Friday morning. 
Here shops are few. In an enclosure is the Saturday night 
market where undistinguished Malay handicrafts can 
be bought. It is one of the pleasantest features of the 
Malays that wherever they go they reproduce the atmos- 
phere of the small, dreamy, jungly village; even Tengku 
Abdul Rahman’s residence and garden incorporate the 
features of a placid village green, full of laughing chil- 
dren, tumble-down flowers and overbranchy trees. The 
high-pressure, ebullient Chinese still appear positively 
American by contrast, although the Malays are catching 
the fever too. For modernity has infiltrated even the Ma- 
lay kampongs. New cars, replicas of the astringent blue, 
pink and primrose Chinese vehicular daymares, park in 
front of shabby and graceful wooden houses, dwarfed 
and impoverished by their chromium glitter. Inside the 
houses the discrepancies repeat themselves: an enormous 
radio bought on the instalment plan, adorned with fringy 
lace curtains, like a Victorian piano’s shawl, takes up 
half the linoleum-floored living room. Round this con- 
traption, the pride of the family, everybody walks bare- 
foot, the shoes left on the doorstep. 

The Indians also have their quarters: whole streets 
lined with their shops; Hindu temples with bells and 
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plaster cows and stucco reproductions of gods; their own 
mosques, for many are Muslims from South India. Here 
the hawkers’ stalls, instead of selling Cantonese or Hok- 
kien noodles and sliced chicken, are stinging with cur- 
ries. Then there are odd corners: a group of Sumatran 
families; a cake shop with genuine Indonesian-Dutch 
cakes, thick and sweet with sugar and beating. There 
is the old British and Chinese ‘‘rich’’ residential Kuala 
Lumpur, with enormous mansions, surrounded by spa- 
cious gardens, stuffed with pillars and verandas and 
stucco work, sometimes windows of multicolored glass. 
Most of these large houses are being liquidated; some re- 
main to make the eye wonder at their awkward stateli- 
ness and Victorian solidity. The best is Bok House, once 
owned by a Chinese multimillionaire, a mansion of mar- 
ble stairs and nymphs and mirrors, stained wood panels, 
mother-of-pearl-inlaid redwood furniture, ceiling stucco 
meanders of fruit and flowers—the whole interspersed 
with Chinese screens, Italian chandeliers, French fake 
paintings, British crockery—and no bathroom. The own- 
ers still live at the back. At the front the elite of Kuala 
Lumpur is served with genuine and absolutely superb 
French cuisine. Such are the compounded joys of K.L. 
today. 

Last, certainly not least, is the British administrative 
part of the mosaic Kuala Lumpur. A must in the guided 
tour, it begins at the Railway Station. 

The Railway Station is not only a historic emblem of 
progress under British administration, it is also possibly 
the most striking monument of a city too young for any 
monuments at all. It elicits from every visitor the as- 
tonished question: What is it? And the proud answer: 
The Railway Station. It is an amalgam of arches and 
spiral staircases, crenelated towerlets and bulbous dome- 
lets, columns and porticos and pillars and pinnacles and 
minarets. It was once full of swifts’ nests, and now shines 
frantic with new paint picking out each detail. It is fre- 
quently taken for a mosque, or a palace; it is pure Vic- 
torian Moorish baroque. All it lacks is a famous tomb; 
but, alas, its innards are disappointingly normal, with 
British Railway ticket offices. The nearby Station Hotel 
and the Railway Administration Building are similar. 
To make joy in the burbliculous complete, the whole 
thing is lit up on holiday nights. 
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CITY’S SPIRIT of bargain and barter is in evidence at Sunday morn- 
ing market, where merchants and shoppers haggle in heat of the sun. 


KUALA LUMPUR continuen 


The Railway Station is a good introduction to K.L.: 
after that, nothing can astonish. The Secretariat and the 
other administrative buildings share a flourish of Moor- 
ish Byzantine Edward-the-Seventhian, covering some 
acres in the middle of the city. But the ensemble is made 
charming in an Aladdinish way by the immense, over- 
spanning trees, the fiery flame of the forest, the cricket 
greens, the lawns, the brown swirling rivers whose mus- 
cular waters swish the embankments of these edifices, 
and by the gay, bustling, variegated crowd. 


l CAN’T think of a better way to get a view of K.L. 
from both the national and international standpoint 
than a visit to Tengku Abdul Rahman. The Tengku lives 
in a modest, old-fashioned villa on top of a hill; its only 
magnificence is the tremendous view it commands of the 
city and its surrounding blue hills, with clouds tearing 
themselves to bits on their rims, with the frequent and 
thunderless lightning so peculiar to Malaya sharpshoot- 
ing out of dark tumid cloud above them while sun bathes 
the roofs below. The hills make K.L. a cockpit of swelter 
and storm, swept occasionally by hurricane winds which 
rise in a minute and then subside as pelting, almost hori- 
zontal rain whirlpools over the city. 

In the hall of the prime minister's house is a happy 
jumble, typically Malayan. There are Chinese tables and 
Malay Kelantan draperies; heads of buffaloes and tigers 
and horns, along with English silverware; sporting gear 
and Victorian mirrors from his residential predecessor 
(who was a British government official), comfortable 
modernistic sofas; a bronze bust of the Tengku, complete 
with rims of spectacles (glassless) upon the nose. This 
statue of himself the Tengku uses as a hat stand. 

More often than not a child or two (the Tengku’s 
granddaughter, or his adopted Chinese child, or friends 
of theirs) is jumping up and down on the settees. And 
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CITY'S FATHER and the genial prime minister of Malaya is Tengku 
Abdul Rahman, here swinging his granddaughter Hanizah at home. 


the next thing is the Tengku at the door in sports clothes 
or lounge suit or Malay dress, seeing somebody off. 

The Tengku is one of the most attractive men I have 
met. He is always at ease—not a slap-you-on-the-back 
ease, but considerate and full of true courtesy. No one 
can remain on the defensive in his presence. The genuine- 
ness of his approach evokes in others a corresponding 
sincerity. I have met the Tengku several times. I have 
seen him with Chinese friends, English friends, fellow 
Malays. He is always the same—simple, direct and qui- 
etly humorous. He represents Malaya, as one would wish 
it to remain. 

‘To tell you the truth,”’ he says, ‘‘Iam more afraid at 
the moment of communalism and of religious fanaticism 
than of Communism. Communism is at a low ebb in 
Malaya. With prosperity it has little chance of a come- 
back . . . but there must be a prosperity, and not only 
in the big cities, like Kuala Lumpur, but in that part of 
any country of Asia which always seems the most neg- 
lected, the last to benefit from modern progress: the peas- 
ant countryside."’ 

And here we are, in the middle of The Problem of this 
multiracial society, inherent to Malaya’s makeup, a prob- 
lem still seen, felt, heard, in the streets and shops and 
buildings of Kuala Lumpur. For though here people live 
so near to each other, walk shoulder to shoulder, take 
in each other’s washing, sell each other food, though 
there is no color bar, the danger of racial flare-ups is not 
extinct. The mosaic is still made up of separate pieces. 
Intermarriage is rare, and there is a consciously ignored 
apartness which is puzzling because it runs parallel to so 
much comingling. I can put it no better than to say that 
whereas physical togetherness is absolutely possible and 
is getting more obvious daily, mental and emotional 
barriers can still remain effective. 

Malaya’s population is around seven million; about 
374% are Chinese, 50% Malay, the rest Indians, Eurasi- 
ans and Europeans. Should the million Chinese of Singa- 
pore be added to this racial balance, the Chinese would 
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predominate as a race in Malaya. But since 1946 Singa- 
pore Island has been cut off from Malaya as a political 
entity, and from the day of Independence, Aug. 31, 1957, 
Kuala Lumpur was built up at a gallop to become the 
big city of Malaya. 

Most of the town dwellers in Malaya, and K.L. is no 
exception, are Chinese. The Malay remains the peasant, 
cultivating paddy fields, living in kampongs, villages 
considerably below town-level living standards; some 
are atrociously poor. The Chinese has been economically 
the more successful moiety; not all Chinese are wealthy, 
many are poor artisans, waiters in coffee shops, appren- 
tices toiling long hours for appallingly low ‘' coffee mon- 
ey’’; so poor are many Chinese in Malaya (and without 
food-producing land to bolster them), that they put out 
their children for adoption, and it is the Malays who 
adopt them. But it is also true that 25% of the Chinese 
are much wealthier than Malays, though not so wealthy 
as the Malay sultan families; a very few Chinese are ex- 
tremely wealthy, controlling and manipulating vast eco- 
nomic interests in rubber, tin, free estate, import, export, 
building and transport. Hence the image of the Overseas 
Chinese as a rich man, the image of the Malay as a good- 
natured, simple villager. Both images must now be al- 
tered radically. 

At the moment a thin aristocracy of Malays occupies 
the top ranks in the administrative services; others fill 
the police. Special privileges give them political power. 
At the bottom the peasant, the syce, the errand boy, is 
also a Malay. There is as yet very little ‘‘ middle class,”’ 
except a beginning bureaucracy. Only when Malays be- 
come in great numbers doctors, businessmen, bankers, 
craftsmen, engineers and other professional people, when 
they organize their own limited companies, become man- 
ufacturers and merchants, create a vigorous, independent, 
self-reliant middle class, neither tethered to a poor soil 
and the misery of the electricity-less, roadless kampongs, 
nor tethered to a government service and therefore hide- 
bound and fearful of change, can the Malay really enter 
into his true heritage, that which 1s his by right. 

Besides economics, religion and race are invoked as 
‘barriers,’ but they are not. The religion of Islam does 
not create obstacles to a Malay advance, but all religions 
can be manipulated into fanaticism if concomitant eco- 
nomic rivalries are not cured. The Muslim religion for- 
bids the use of pork; the Chinese rear pigs. This, it is 
agreed, makes living together in one village difficult, but 
there are villages where Malay and Chinese have lived in 
amity for a hundred years. It is forbidden for a Muslim to 
marry a non-Muslim; marriage must be preceded by con- 
version to Islam. This also is not insurmountable; it is 
indeed perhaps healthier, conversion making for a united 
family life. As to race, the Malay is the most tolerant 
person on earth; Malays will tell you happily that some 
of their ancestors were Chinese. They adopt and love, 
with equal love, Chinese or Indian children. 


The Overseas Chinese 


N the Chinese side the mental obstacle is more difh- 

cult to explain. Put simply it resides in the Chinese 
attitude to themselves. The Overseas Chinese everywhere 
in Southeast Asia, was always a poised schizophrenic 
by reason of the divergence between his physical state 
and his mental adherence to a past that is gone; living 
abroad much better than he ever did in China, he yet 
clings to an illusory China that is no more and for him 


never was; hence he seeks to re-create as his mental envi- 
ronment an ideal China wherever he goes. This irreden- 
tism is not peculiar to him, many exiles have it. But in 
the present decade, the size of China and its government 
make smaller nations view Chinese in their midst, even 
assimilated ones, with apprehension and distrust. 
However, contrary to the assertions of some‘ experts,”’ 
and especially after talking with hundreds of young 
Chinese, I am convinced that many Chinese do not really 
wish to return to China. But some still ta/k as if they 
did. They remain arrogant about the ‘‘ superior’’ Chinese 
culture. Until three years ago they looked down upon 
Malays as “‘lazy’’ and ‘“‘no good in business.’’ This cul- 
tural superiority complex, allied with money, reinforced 
by the preservation of Chinese ‘‘culture’’ through the 
Chinese schools, has now to be overhauled and cut down 
to size to create in Malaya a real unity. Along with this 
must go economic sharing. At the moment the stratifica- 
tions are unsatisfactory. These stratifications do not help 
mixing, since the Chinese are professionally separated 
still, forming the bulk of what one calls the middle class 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Han Suyin, shown above talking with Tengku Abdul Rahman 
during a visit to Kuala Lumpur, is the famous Peking-born nov- 
elist and physician of Chinese and Belgian parentage. Her books 
include The Mountain Is Young and A Many-Splendored Thing. 





and the business world. But a modus vivendi is coming 
into shape. And it is in Kuala Lumpur that one can see it 
being done. An adjustment can be made, and the Chinese 
must make it. It is their only chance. 

In the years since independence this is perhaps the one 
place in the whole of Southeast Asia where one can feel 
and see and hear the Chinese gradually, and in increasing 
numbers, making a wholehearted effort to assimilate, to 
adapt, to become Malayans. A new psychological cli- 
mate is beginning, a climate of conscious, deliberate ef- 
fort. This does not mean that Chinese are becoming Ma- 
lays, or converting to Islam, changing their costumes, 
their food or the way they speak to each other, although 
they are now all learning Malay. But it means an emo- 
tional turning of attention to the place where they are 
now. So long as clashes, misnamed ‘‘racial’’ or “‘reli- 
gious’ but really economic-emotional, can be avoided, 
there are chances of a ‘* Malayanization’”’ of all the races 
—Chinese, Indian, Eurasians, and of the Malay them- 
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THE QUALITY CAR FOR THE DISCRIMINATING 


The Prince Skyline is an engineering achievement in compact car 


design yet with large car riding comfort for six adults. Its rich 
interior provides the maximum feeling of luxury and ease. The 
Prince Skyline gives you the highest value in quality, performance, 
economy and durability. Available with 73 HP or 83 HP engines. 
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KUALA LUMPUR contuep 


selves, for they too must evolve away from a village- 
clan mentality to a city, self-reliant attitude. 

‘The thriving, populous new city of Kuala Lumpur, 
the new, prosperous Malaya, can only survive on mutual 
tolerance and cooperation between the races,’’ said the 
Tengku to me. In this vision he is truly the leader of his 
country, the arbiter of its future. ‘‘ For this unity we must 
have one common language, one kind of education.” 

There is the new university, where the young will be 
together; education is being over- 
hauled to promote unity. There are 
the new businesses, employing and 
training Malays in large numbers. 
There are the new art and dance 
schools, where as many Chinese 
girls learn Malay classical dancing 
as Malay girls. There are the new 
all-racial theaters, the Language In- 
stitute, the big blocks of flats where 
no distinction of any kind is made 
as regards race. 

The cure: an all-out offensive 
against Malay village poverty, il- 
literacy. On this all efforts must 
bear. Roads, hospitals, schools, in- 
dustries must be created in the kam- 
pongs, so that the poor Malay may be brought to share 
in the wealth of the country. This we must do, and 
quickly, says the Tengku. “‘But,’’ he adds, “‘there are 
people who wish to sharpen the differences that do ex- 
ist into conflict, to bring the careful edifice down.”’ It 
is this ugly trend that worries the Tengku, for some 
of the more fanatical Muslims would like to use reli- 
gion to destroy national unity. ‘* This we must prevent 
at all costs. They will tell them that their poverty is 
due to the infidel Chinese, and that we must start a 
Holy War against the Chinese. That won't solve any 
problem. 

‘It's when people play together that they begin to like 
and to understand each other.’’ So the Tengku sets out 
to sponsor a literary society, a research institute, musical 
societies, amateur theatrical societies. This versatile spir- 
it also wrote a story and the script for a film in his 
spare time. 

Certain fanatics demand that Western dancing should 
be abolished; they would like to ban the drinking of 
alcohol in Kuala Lumpur. ‘I occasionally have a drink 
myself,’’ says the Tengku. “‘I don’t see why we should 
not be tolerant about non-Muslims who do drink. I 
am ambitious enough to think of Malaya not only as 
one small nation, but also as a meeting place of races. 
I hope that one day K.L. will be a cultural and eco- 
nomic center where quite a lot of countries can meet 
on equal footing.” _ 

Already in one field after another K.L. is becoming a 
meeting place for congresses of teachers, historians, econ- 
omists. Soon there will be a big international airport. 

‘Aren't you ever in a bad temper, Tengku?’’ I asked 
him. 

‘“Oh yes,’’ he said, “‘ occasionally, but I try not to be. 
If I feel really bad-tempered I lock myself up to simmer 
down.”’ But this simple man can become really angry on 
a matter of principle. Hence his stand, backed by all 
Asia, at the Commonwealth Conference in London, on 
South African apartheid. It is because he feels so deeply 
against racial intolerance that he is at the moment Ma- 
laya’s multiracial peoples’ best hope. 





‘““HALLMARK"”’ of 
Tengku is hat adorn- 
ing bust in his villa. 





ie was the day before Hari Raya, which is especially 
joyful because it is also the end of a month’s fast- 
ing for the Muslims. During this whole month from sun- 
up to sundown Malays neither eat nor drink. And to- 
wards the end of the fast, tempers are apt to get a little 
short. The end of fasting depends on the sighting of the 
new moon; if the moon is not seen, another day’s fasting 
must pass. Several places in Malaya are selected to view 
the moon. 

That evening we were having a typical mew Kuala 
Lumpur party. A dozen of us seated in the garden, in the 
soft tropical night, waiting for the moon. 

“Tt won't be tonight,’’ said an Indian businessman, 
who was in partnership with a Malay. He was keen to 
see the end of the fast for his friend. 

‘Only a thread in the sky is enough,’’ said a young 
English poet, who was being converted to Islam. 

““Have you heard how I escaped the king cobra?”’ said 
the Sumatran wife of a Frenchman who was there. ‘‘It 
was only ten minutes from the road, in the jungle. I had 
gone for a walk with a friend. ‘I want to take a picture 
of you,’ said my friend. I strolled a few paces away, and 
there, right in front of me, was this king cobra. It stood 
up, hood flaring when it saw me. ‘Stand still, don’t 
move,’ cried my friend who wanted to take the picture 
and had not seen the cobra. I stood stone still, but not be- 
cause of the camera. I couldn't move. The cobra stared at 
me, then went away. I cried out to my friend: ‘I’ve just 
seen a king cobra.’ She didn’t believe me. I hope it’s in 
the photo, then she will.”’ 

Everyone agreed that it was a good omen, and that the 
king cobra must have been a bantu. 

‘‘Something should be done about the traffic,” said an- 
other Chinese, a lawyer. “‘It is getting worse every day. 
More and more cars.” 

“T can’t find a flat,’’ said an English ex-planter. ‘The 
overcrowding is terrible in K.L. Four hundred dollars 
for a couple of rooms.”’ 

Said an American: ‘‘My wife and I have been living 
at the hotel for nine months.” ' 

‘The great trouble about K.L.,’’ complained the Chi- 
nese, ‘is we don’t mix together enough. We should mix 
more. That’s what I was telling my Malay friends.”’ 

‘That's true,’’ said the Malay, who was sending one 
of his two sons to Chinese school to learn Chinese. We 
don’t get together enough.”’ 

Everyone shook his head sadly and said it was so. 

And then we rose and went into the streets and into 
the amusement parks. They were full of people—Chi- 
nese, Malay, Indians, Europeans and Eurasians. Every- 
body was strolling, waiting for the announcement of 
-the new moon. 

And then the moon was sighted, the radio announced 
it, and from mouth to mouth the news spread. The fast 
was over. Chinese women with their children started 
buying cakes and presents (all the shops were open till 10 
p.m.); in the Malay houses, on the verandas, the women 
could be seen putting finishing touches to the big, sugary 
cakes that are eaten on Hari Raya day. We went by, 
shouting: ©’ Selamat Hari Raya,’’ and they shouted back, 
* Selamat,’ laughing. 

It was a peaceful world, with lots of different people 
in it. In that moment of joy shared by all, we wondered 
why some people could hope to create conflict out of 
these differences in customs and ways and traditions, 
which enriched us all if we shared them together. We 
were glad, in K.L. that night, to share. 








LANDMARK of the city is the Railway Station (seen through arch), 
an obligatory sight for tourists ever since its construction in 1906. 
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TRANGE BIRDS 
THAT CANNOT FLY 


Their odd, earth-bound story combines with other LIFE material for a new book 


A group of strange-looking birds, with curious names like kiwi and cas- 
sowary and emu, constitute one of the great contradictions of nature: 
they have wings but cannot fly. Living and thriving in remote places, 
they have adapted to earthbound existence as efficiently as their winged 
kin have to life in the air. The essay on these pages, describing the flight- 
less birds, is part of a new book by the Editors of Lire and Lincoln 
Barnett, called The Wonders of Life on Earth. A 310-page LiFE-size vol- 
ume with two thirds of its pages in color, the book includes LiFe’s 1958— 
59 Darwin series, greatly expanded, plus many other nature essays. 

It was Darwin who supplied the first explanation for the develop- 
ment of the flightless birds. Having seen many of them during his voy- 
age on the Beagle, he commented that ‘‘many animals possess structures 
which can best be explained by the effects of disuse.”” He advanced the 
theory that certain birds had developed habits of feeding and nesting on 
the ground and therefore had no use for their wings except to flee from 
danger. But there are places on earth where no dangerous enemies 
threaten. Until men arrived, no carnivorous mammals had invaded the 
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LONG-BEAKED NEW ZEALAND KIWI 


Clad in feathers that resemble hair, the tailless kiwi of New Zealand wad- 
dies through the woods by night, probing for earthworms with six-inch 
beak that has sensitive nostrils at its tip. The kiwi has poor eyesight and 
is the only bird in the world with an acute sense of smell that guides 
its foraging. This sense and a nocturnal way of life have enabled it to 
survive, virtually unchanged, for thousands of years in distant high forests. 





fastnesses of Australia, New Zealand or nearby islands. In the absence 
of predators, the heavy birds—like the emu, moa and cassowary—aban- 
doned flight altogether and, as their wings shriveled from disuse, their 
legs grew longer and stronger. Similar adaptations altered the form of 
the African ostrich and the South American rhea. Though they dwell on 
continental terrain in proximity to predators, both birds graze in the 
vast open country where ambush is impossible. Both developed super- 
lative vision and spectacular running speed. The flightless birds, most 
of which belong to a class called the ratites, are today looked on as a 
clear manifestation of Darwin’s law of natural selection. 

All flightless birds, except ostriches, have a unique family life in which 
the normal domestic roles of male and female are reversed. The male, 
smaller than the female, makes the nest, incubates the eggs and raises 
the young. Once she has laid the eggs, the female leaves them and wan- 
ders off courting new partners. The male is so devoted a parent that if 
disturbed while brooding, he will feign injury, attempting to draw off 
the intruder by staggering and stumbling about like a wounded creature. 


FIERCE INDONESIAN CASSOWARIES 


Leaping into the air and striking out with its saberlike talons, a male 
cassowary tries to drive a rival from its territory on the Aru Islands in 
Indonesia. Fierce fighters, the males have great three-pronged claws, so 
sharp they can eviscerate a man or animal. Their heads are protected by bony 
helmets worn like crowns. In the angry excitement of combat the birds’ bris- 
tly feathers stand erect, their quivering wattles swell and deepen in color. 


' Painted for LIFE by GUY TUDOR 
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A COURTING OSTRICH IN AFRICA 


His neck blushing pink with the ardors of wooing, 
a male ostrich drops to his heels before a female. 
He will remain there for some time rocking back 
and forth, lifting and showing off one wing, then 
another, and sounding the loud courtship call of 
his species—two short ‘‘booms,” followed by a 
long, protracted ‘‘boo-OO-OO-OOm.”’ After mat- 


ing, the female will help incubate the three-pound 
eggs—a departure from the usual behavior of fe- 
male flightless birds. Largest of all living birds, 
the African ostrich attains a height of 8 feet and, 
taking 15-foot strides, can traverse his desert ter- 
rain at 40 mph. In South Africa these birds are 
raised on huge ranches for their skin and f 





eathers. 





DOMESTIC EMUS 


A pair of emus keep sharp watch over their brood 
of striped offspring. Although the male hatches 
the eggs, the female gives him some help in raising 
the young. These big birds, second in size only to 
the ostrich, stand more than 5 feet tall when erect. 
But normally they walk about stooped over so 
that their backbones are parallel to the ground. A 





curious bird, it will often follow people just to have 
a better look at them. Once abundant throughout 
Australia, they are now quite rare and found only 
in wilder regions. For years farmers have hunted 
them down partly because the speedy birds provid- 
ed good sport, partly because they destroyed fences 
and ate up grass and vegetation on which cattle fed. 


























GIANT MOA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


The tallest bird of all time led a flightless life in New Zealand a scant 
700 years ago. The giant moa stood on 6-foot-high legs and, with a 
sinuous neck as long as a giraffe’s, towered to a full 12 feet. Present 
knowledge about the moa is based on reconstructions, like the one on 
this page from New York’s Museum of Natural History, made from old 
bones unearthed in marshy swamps, from a few feathers and eggshells, 
and from ancient Maori legends. The moas were peaceful grazers that 
browsed the grasslands of New Zealand (opposite page) eating grass, 
leaves, vegetation and swallowing large gizzard stones to aid their diges- 
tion. But by the time the Maoris arrived to settle the islands in the 14th 
Century there were no giant moas to be found, though smaller, now- 
extinct moas still hung on. The big birds may have been killed off by 
primitive settlers, who themselves also disappeared. A few birds, among 
the last of the giant prehistoric creatures to survive into the modern 
age, became mired in the island swamps and were entombed there. 
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pes taken by Ansel / 
years of shooting U.S. natural wonders are 
landmarks in photography. Now 58, Adams has 
collected a number of them in a book called 


This Is the American Earth, in which he and 
Writer Nan ewhall ask that his pictures 
stand as a plea for conservation of U.S. natural 
resources. In his view above of the California 


Sierra, he caught the sun brilliantly lighting 
Lone Pine Peak (left), Mt. Whitney (right) and 
softly touching the valley—a scene that stands 
as an eloquent sermon in behalf of his cause. 








A Shaggy Dog Story 
with a Puzzling End 
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TUG DEVELOPS AS DIANE AND RIKKI START TO WALK 
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RIKKI VAN REN 


‘Ts friends of Ch. Fezziwig Ceiling Zero, who belongs to Mr. and Mrs. Hendrik Van 
Rensselaer of Basking Ridge, New Jersey, love the Old English sheepdog dearly but some- 
times they are hard put to tell whether he is coming or going. His dense, grizzly coat, 
which grows over his face, befuddles even constant companions like Diane Shrank, 
aged 4, and Rikki Van Rensselaer, aged 3. They often set out to take Ceiling Zero for 
a walk but each has a different idea of which end is which and which way they ought 
to be going. What results is not a pleasant romp in the country but a tug of war between 
the tots. This produces only mild-mannered reaction from Ceiling Zero who, true to 
his breed, is extremely docile and patient with children. The trouble is that neither 
Diane ner Rikki is sure whether their friend is wagging his stern to signal enjoyment or 
shaking his head disapprovingly. And when they show him how to do somersaults 
they wonder if Ceiling Zero is joining them in the fun or just sitting down on the job. 
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CEILING ZERO, WHOSE HEAD NOW FACES RIKKI. IN TRICKY SOMERSAULT ATTEMPT (BELOW) ALL THREE PLAYMATES TURN BOTTOMS UP IN RIKKI’S BACKYARD 

















COMPUTER’S MEMORY is 
electronic honeycomb storing 
data the machine, a UNIVAC, 
needs to reach its decisions. 







; he by WARREN R. YOUNG, Lire Associate Editor 


, the peaceful little town of Troy, Ohio, an epic battle was 


° recently fought at the local sausage factory. Once every week for four 

months top officials of Braun Brothers Packing Co., each a sausage ex- 

: pert in his own right, gathered in an office to figure furiously with sharp 
pencils and clicking desk calculators. The experts were pitting their for- 


midable experience against an implacable rival—and each time they 
found they were beaten before they began. A robot brain, in the form 


of an electronic digital computer, was proving that it could give shrewd- 
er orders about sausage-making than the most experienced sausage- 
master could. 

Calculating how to blend a variety of slaughterhouse oddments such 
as beef lips and pork stomachs into a tasty, inexpensive, attractive, 
nourishing and cohesive bologna is an intricate art. There are always 
thousands of possible combinations to consider. Only a very clever 


sausage-maker, often an old German who carefully turns his back be- 
fore consulting a little black book, is normally entrusted with the task. 


a 
e © 
- But Braun Brothers’ human sausage-maker had magnanimously 
taught the machine all the tricks he knew. When the computer was in- 
formed (by means of coded holes punched into 100 yellow, green and 


brown cards) what meat cuts were on hand and their current prices, it 
. hummed softly, its lights flickered, and it riffled the deck of cards over 
and over again for 36 minutes. Then it automatically punched out the 


most profitable bologna formula for that particular day: 24 POUNDS 

OF COW MEAT, 24 OF BEEF, 103 OF BEEF CHEEKS, 150 OF BEEF PLATE, 

n S 30 OF NECK BONE MEAT, 24 OF PICNICS, 65 OF NECK TRIMMINGS, 10 
OF TRIM CONVERSION, 20 OF REWORK FROM PREVIOUS BATCHES. Total 

cost for 450 pounds of bologna: $110.42. The machine’s answer was in- 


variably faster, surer and cheaper than the answer of the human sau- 
sage experts. 
Braun Brothers now takes it for granted that the computer’s decisions 


COM PUTE RS OUTDO are correct, and today all its sausage is mixed by order of the computer. 
The great computer invasion 
MAN AT HIS WORK | 
h 


e sausage-mix problem is only one of hundreds of old- 
N Oo W —_ A N D Ss Oo Oo N fashioned jobs that electronic computers are now beginning to do. They 
are employed so widely that they are already having an extensive influ- 
ence on the lives of people everywhere, in every way imaginable. Where- 
MAY OUTTH | N K 4 | M as five years ago there were indeed only a few dozen computer installa- 
tions, mostly clumsy million-dollar affairs used by atomic physicists and 
mathematicians to solve scientific problems, there are now 5,000 in ac- 
tion in the U.S., the country which thus far employs a majority of the 
machines. These range from desk-sized models that can be bought for a 
mere $50,000 up to giants that fill six-story buildings and cost as much 
as $7 million. 

At Princeton University a computer analyzes every move on the foot- 
ball field and grades the players accordingly. A similar machine tells at 
least one shirt manufacturer which collar styles to continue and which 
to abandon, another does the same for handbag styles in a St. Louis 
store, and others analyze stock market portfolios for brokers’ larger 
customers. Couples have been selected as ideal mates by computers, and 
each year a computer assigns 7,000 doctors to hospitals in which to serve 


COMPUTER'S INNARDS are their internship. One-mule farmers in North Carolina are advised by a 
examined by one of humans computer at the state college what combination of peanuts, tobacco or 
who tend it. IBM programmer other crops to plant and which livestock will earn a profit. 


looks through glass panel in 
door that gives access to heat 
control and memory centers. CONTINUED 
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The watch you select should please both you and 

your friends who see it. And it should give you a life- 
time of accuracy and faithful service. In the BUREN watch 
factory, Switzerland, 400 specialists devote all their know- 
ledge and know-how to achieve this goal and to constantly 
develop new and better watches. One of BUREN’s latest 
achievements is the Super Slender — world’s thinnest, yet 
most rugged automatic watch, with the revolutionary plane- 
tary rotor. Water resistant, antimagnetic, Incabloc-shock- 
protected, 25 jewels. 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON BUREN. FOUNDED IN 1842. 








DEMAND THE BEST... when you select a watch. 
BUREN SWITZERLAND 


See the fine range of BUREN watches at your jeweller. 
Write for free illustrated brochure to: 


BUREN WATCH COMPANY SA, Buren a/Aare, Switzerland 


Please send me, free of charge, your latest brochure. L-1 


My name and address: 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
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BRAINS BEHIND ONE COMPUTER are these people who design, 
maintain, run machine. This is a $1 million computer at National Cash 
Register Data Processing Center, New York. In foreground are smaller 
machines used to service it. Mathematician Dr. Everett Yowell helped 


COMPUTER conrtinuen 


If all the computers now in operation caught some electronic dis- 
ease, it would be a crippling blow, something like epidemic brain 
fever. In the U.S., for instance, insurance companies would be hope- 
lessly snarled, for not enough people could be found to keep.track of 
their voluminous accounts. Radar and antiaircraft missile defense 
nets would be useless. All space and satellite shots would stop, while 
signals from those already aloft would be meaningless. Piloting jet 
planes would scarcely be practical. 

Are we altogether wise in thus putting ourselves at the mercy of 
these electronic robots? The possible dangers of thinking machines 
were foreseen back in 1920 by the brilliant Czech playwright Karel 
Capek, who invented the word ‘‘robot.”’ In his play, R.U.R. (the ini- 
tials stand for Rossum’s Universal Robots), the setting is a factory 
where nearly human automata are manufactured. One particularly 
bright robot named Radius has a neurotic fit and smashes several 
statues, a symbolic act against the human arts. The human heroine 
begins to chastise him: 

HELENA: Poor Radius, you’ve caught it, too? Now they’ll send 

you to the stamping-mill. Couldn’t you control yourself? Why 

did it happen? You see, Radius, you are more intelligent than 

the rest. Dr. Gall took such trouble to make you different. 

Won’t you speak? 

Rapius: Send me to the stamping-mill. 

HELENA: But I don’t want them to kill you. What was the 

trouble, Radius? 

Rapius: I won’t work for you. Put me into the stamping-mill. 

HELENA: Do you hate us? Why? 

RAbDIuUs: You are not as strong as the robots. You are not as 

skillful as the robots. The robots can do everything. You only 

give orders. You do nothing but talk. 

HELENA: But some one must give orders. 

Raptus: I don’t want any master. I know everything for myself. 

When Radius announces that he wants to be master over people, 
Helena sends for the scientist, Dr. Gall, who had given Radius his su- 
perior brain. Worried now, Dr. Gall examines the robot’s heart and 
finds it fluttering with nervousness. 

Dr. GALL: . . . do you know, I don’t believe the rascal is a 

robot at all any longer. 

HELENA: Doctor, has Radius a soul? 

Dr. GALL: He’s got something nasty. 

Indeed Radius had. Ultimately he led rebellious robots in an upris- 
ing which wiped out the human race, including Helena and Dr. Gall. 

Today’s electronic computers are not the equal of Radius. But 
one computer expert named Frank Matthews half-seriously points 
out: “‘Our safeguard is that, no matter how intelligent we are able to 
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A Queen all the 


world acknowledges 
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design computer. Technician John M. Riley keeps it working. Manager 
Albert I. Schott deals with computer’s customers. Programmer Gloria 
Kaiser translates customers’ problems into computer language. Operator 
Eric Murphy then feeds problems into the machine, gets back answers. 


make computers, we can always reach down and pull out the plug. Of 
course, we will have to make sure we don’t supply the computer with 
an arm that could keep us from unplugging it, and we must not per- 
mit it to have an internal power source under its own control.” 

Computers. thus far do not control the plug. But the jobs that 
computers are doing at the working level are only a prelude to the use 
of robots as a decision-making tool for top management itself. Bell 
Helicopter has recorded the entire operation of its Dallas plant on 
tape, and management is able to ignore most situations except those 
to which the computer calls special attention. Major management de- 
cisions which computers are making elsewhere include advising a Chi- 
cago loan company which ‘‘deadbeats” are worth pursuing for even- 
tual collection and telling Rayco Manufacturing Co. where to locate 
new auto accessory stores for its expanding chain. 

Every once in a while, however, the computer has turned out to be 
a troublemaker. One New England manufacturer of retail goods, 
relying on its computer to make all the decisions about production 
a year in advance, abruptly found itself completely and disastrously 
out of stock three weeks before Christmas after the machine slipped a 
cog. The U.S. Post Office, which two years ago proudly announced 
its first huge mail-handling computer at Providence, Rhode Island, 
had to beg the public not to put Christmas stickers on the front of “ 
envelopes because the computer mistook them for foreign stamps. A i {MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
girl in the order department of a large publishing house, upon being i 
queried by a storekeeper about a missing shipment of books, is re- " RVATICLERS:. ENTE SESUERED 


orted to have replied: ‘‘It’s the machine. We can’t do a thing with Mllac) ; ¥ 
. 4 unalelr luc J, 


it. We can’t find where it put your order. We don’t know where it : 

puts anything.” “  DISTILLERS LEITH OSCOTLAND 
But one of the most famous and frightening computer ‘‘mistakes,” ye 

at least momentarily, occurred recently when a U.S. air defense com- 82 Your Guarantee.» 

puter, connected to long-distance radar, picked up a signal from the if y ° of toa Whushy 1 the ue stned 

moon, decided it was an attacking Russian missile and called for wy, sal eet, Mate Digediie 

countermeasures. The fact that war could be started by a computer Wg of which, woe are the jnopuehs 
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was, however, exaggerated; these particular computers are set up in 
wn wilha tw lo flavour 


such a way that a responsible human would have to make any impor- 
tant decision. But computer men still recall their embarrassment at 
the Brussels World’s Fair when a small boy found a way to beat their 
machine’s supposedly invincible game of tic-tac-toe and insisted on 
standing there playing, and winning, for two hours while the experts 
tried to shoo him away. 

As famous in their own way as the missile-scare computer were 
the ones that attempted to predict the outcome of U.S. elections. The 
results have been mixed between the marvelous and the embarrass- 
ing. In the 1952 U.S. presidential election a computer accurately 

_ predicted a Republican landslide, but its operator could not believe 
this and tinkered with the formula to make it produce a timid (and 
erroneous) margin of 4%. In last fall’s election all three major TV 
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World Famous for Matchless Quality 


Mikimoto CL; 











Galyi 


A Complete System of 16mm Photography 









automatic 
exposure-meter 
picture control 


built-in 


414" long 
2° wide 
ie deep 
10 oz. weight 


SEEEE 
FEATURES: — 


% Combines exposure-meter, viewfinder, 
rangefinder and parallax-corrector in 
single eyepiece viewer 

Six-element 25mm f/1,9 Galileo fast lens, 
click stops to f/11 

Speeds 1/2 sec. to 1/1000 & B. X Synch. 
3 sequence shots on single winding 
17x12mm frame on standard 16mm film 
Daylight loading 30 exp. Black and white 
or color cartridges 

All metal, satin finish body 
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GAMI CAMERA AND FILMS 
ARE AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


PLEASE WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO: 
OFFICINE GALILEO DI MILANO (ITALY) 








Anticipation 


is a fact of 


Every fortnight, 350,000 
discriminating families in 

121 countries open up 

the latest issue of 

Lire International. And 
whether they’re in London or 
Tokyo, Delhi or Paris, 

they share one feeling 

... the feeling of anticipation. 


They anticipate—and get— 
all the unpredictable 
variety of life itself. 


COMPUTER SPECULATOR Douglas Steen, former aircraft company phys- 
icist, used computer to help him play commodity market, made a killing. 





COMPUTER CONTINUED 


networks used computers and, although two of the networks released 
inaccurate election-night predictions before the computers were real- 
ly ready, by shortly after 8 p.m. each of the three machines had 
predicted Kennedy’s victory and both the electoral and popular vote 
margins within 1%. 

All these mishaps explain why almost every computer man sooner 
or later recites the fictitious account of the first completely automated 
crewless airline flight. Just after take-off, the passengers are told by 
loudspeaker: ‘“‘You are aboard the first history-making flight with- 
out pilot or crew. There is nothing to worry about. A computer is 
flying the aircraft and has everything under complete control. Com- 
plete control. Complete control. Complete .. .”’ 

In real life an ailing computer may serve as its own doctor, per- 
forming self-diagnosis either when there is a flaw in the instructions 
or something wrong with its innards. A computer will then print 
out such messages as: CHECK DIODE Y-51263 IN CABINET 5, Of WHY 
DON’T YOU LEARN HOW TO COUNT? If the same error is repeated 
by the human operator, the report may come: LAURABELLE GOOFED 
AGAIN, or simply a continuous DUMKOPF DUMKOPF DUMKOPF. ... 

The designers and programmers plant the remarks in order to pro- 
vide signals that are more informative than a mere flashing trouble 
light. Occasionally a computer is trained to be so impertinent or 
incisive, however, that technicians working around it find them- 
selves referring to it as “him.” 

With computers becoming so influential in business, experts who 
understand how to use them are in great demand and are often re- 
ferred to as the New Class. ‘‘Anybody who’s any good at all in this 
business,” says one of them, “‘gets two or three job offers a week 
from the Headhunters, which is what we call the scouts for executive 
talent.” There are now almost 10,000 computer salesmen and engi- 
neers in the U.S., and once they sell or install a computer, they are 
likely to be offered plush spots in the customer’s company. 

A man close to the pulse of a computer can keep his fingers on all 
the company’s vital information, something that even company pres- 
idents find it impossible to do. The sales chief of a Philadelphia liquor 
distributor has used a computer to convince his salesmen that he is a 
genius. Getting his information from the machine, he phones all of 
them each Friday to ask impressively detailed questions about why 
they failed to sell the usual case of a certain brand of bottled goods to 
a particular corner bar. 

Personal profit is also possible. One computer-wise Wall Streeter 
had the computer in his brokerage house add $3,000 to his personal 
account every few days and thus electronically embezzled $270,000 
before he was caught. At the other extreme, a physicist named Doug- 
las Steen used a computer to help him perfect an intricate but per- 
fectly honest system to “‘beat’’ the rapidly fluctuating commodity 
market. He ran a $6,000 stake into a quarter of a million. 

Within the New Class are more than 30,000 people, including hun- 
dreds of attractive young ladies who have studied computers at such 
colleges as Vassar. They are concerned not with the executive prob- 
lems of how to use computers but with How to Talk to the Machine. 
They have their own language and like to discuss such things as auto- 
morphisms, combinatorial lemmas, (0,1)-matrices of size m by n, 
Monte Carlo theory, heuristic programming, Boolean trees and don’t 
care conditions. Fortunately space does not permit these terms to be 
explained here. 

Machine Language is difficult not because computers are brilliant 
but because they are basically stupid. In most cases, despite the mathe- 


matical prodigies they perform, they actually are able to differentiate 
only between the numbers zero and one. So before they can operate, 
all other numbers must be converted into a code pattern of zeros 
and ones. In this so-called binary system, the number one is repre- 
sented by 0001, and the number two is represented by 0010. Sim- 
ilarly, three is 0011, four is 0100, five is 0101, and so on. 

With only zero and one to contend with, the machine can be fed 
any desired number by means of a punch card on which holes repre- 
sent ones and the absence of holes represents zeros. Or a magnetic 
spot on recording tape may represent one and an unmagnetized spot 
zero. Designs differ, but every digital computer contains millions of 
tiny devices which can be turned off and on to represent numbers. By 
connecting these devices with wires so that current can pass through 
the switches that are on, the machines can add or subtract any 
number of ones very rapidly and can also compare any number to 
another. Long before modern computers appeared, mathematicians 
knew that all sorts of complicated equations, in fact a// mathe- 
matical operations, could be performed by adding and subtracting 
ones—if there were time enough. Electronic speeds make this long 
process practical. 

To talk to the computer in Machine Language, then, requires a 
human programmer to prepare punch cards or magnetic tape which 
will direct the machine to switch certain of its innards on or off, and 
to connect certain of these to certain others. If the problem is not a 
simple mathematical one to begin with, it must be converted. Ordi- 
narily it takes a programmer between six days and three months to 
write the program for one hour’s work by a large machine. 

A good programmer is said to need a special type of personality: ex- 
tremely logical, intelligent in abstract matters and usually fascinated 
by word and number puzzles. Once in a while, however, a programmer 
will be unduly carried away by his fascination and begin to identify 
with the machine. He is then given a therapeutic leave of absence 
until English or another generally understandable tongue has become 
his brain’s native language again. 

Because many of the owners and renters of the machines*would like 
to converse directly with their robots without going through these 
trained middlemen—and without, of course, themselves having to 
spend tedious weeks punching holes in cards—many of the newest 
computers have had their basic training built into them or prerecord- 
ed on tape. Punch one button, for instance, and the machine will tell 
itself how to find the cube root of a number instead of having to be 
told each time which circuits to connect for the job. Or zip a roll of 
magnetic tape through the computer’s input device and the machine 
will be all set to perform complex operations. There are now program 
libraries available consisting of tapes that provide cram courses for 
computers so that they can design bridges, give orders to automatic 
machine tools or compute payrolls. These developments mean that 
after a few hours’ training, many engineers and businessmen may be 
able to use the smaller computers without programmers. 

As to the limit of their intelligence, a recent survey conducted 
among computer-using companies is ominously revealing. Executives 
at various job levels were asked to give their opinions about com- 
puters’ capabilities. In almost every case each man thought a com- 
puter could probably do the job just be/ow his own. (In journalism, 
for example, eventually computers may be able to do almost every- 
thing except write and edit articles.) 


Pop tunes and TV Westerns 


ae have written passable popular tunes, com- 
posed abstract symphonic music (including the Jliac Suite, which was 
performed by a string quartet in Chicago’s Orchestra Hall), con- 
cocted TV Westerns, written an entire book of new medical-sounding 
words from which a drug company selects trade names for its prod- 
ucts, translated literature into Braille, and painted abstract oils. 

In Glendale, California a certain computer even acts like a Beatnik 
poet. Having been taught a few rules of grammar and given a vocabu- 
lary of 500 words of the type Beatnik poets frequently employ, this 
robot has clanked out works such as the following: 

AUTO-BEATNIK POEM NO. 41: INSECTS 

ALL CHILDREN ARE SMALL AND CRUSTY. 

AN IRON CAN SAW ALL DRAGONS, 

AND ALL PALE, BLIND, HUMBLE WATERS ARE CLEANING, 

AND FLYING WOEFULLY IS LIKE CLOSING SWEETLY, 

A INSECT, DUMB AND TORRID, COMES OF THE DADDYO, 

HOW IS A INSECT INTO THIS FUR? 

Some Auto-Beatnik ‘‘poems” were read by a bearded scientist to 
unsuspecting denizens of a Los Angeles coffeehouse who “‘became 
quite stirred up with admiration.” One line, especially appealing to 
the computer, is ‘‘AH, I AM NOT A MACHINE.” The Beatnik computer 
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AIR CONDITIONING 


SMALL STORES, OFFICES, PLANTS AND FAC- 
TORIES ENJOY FULL-TIME COOLING WITH 
YORK* “CHAMPIONS” PLUS THE FLEX- 
IBILITY AND ECONOMY OF AIR COOLING. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


e KEEPS HEAT OUTSIDE 





















































e KEEPS YOU COOL INSIDE 


There’s a YORK CHAMPION to Answer 
Your Specific Air Conditioning Need! 


Heat Exhaust Sections OUTSIDE: 


This section of a York Champion system contains 
the compressors and fans that exhaust the heat 
which the inside cooling section has removed from 
the inside air. Outside location saves floor space 
and minimizes motor noise! 


Coil Sections INSIDE: 


A wide variety of inside sections allows selection of _ 
units that answer your air conditioning needs most 
effectively and economically . . . for example, self- 
standing or ceiling-suspended units for use with 
or without ductwork. 


YORK CHAMPION SYSTEMS AVAILABLE 
FROM 4.7 TONS TO 22.5 TONS OF COOLING! 


‘VORK DISTRIBUTORS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD! 


INTERNATIONAL 


YORK DIVISION, 
BORG-WARNER 
INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


Rac uuiaim 400 Park Avenue, New York 22, U.S.A. Cables: SHIPLEUMA 
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RAMBLER 


FOR 1961 





RAMBLER AMERICAN—The Economy Compact 


See the all-new style and beauty of America’s recognized 
Economy King! The 100-inch wheelbase Rambler American is 
more compact than ever in 1961... even easier to park and 
garage. Lots of room for the average family of six. 





RAMBLER CLASSIC 6 and V-8 —The All-Purpose Compact 


Only Rambler Classic gives you the best of both: big car room 
and comfort ... compact car economy and handling ease. Choice 
of two great engines—America’s first and the world’s finest 
Die-Cast Aluminum Six or High-Performance V-8. Wide selec- 
tion of sedan and station wagon models. 








AMBASSADOR V-8 by Rambler—The Luxury Compact 


Here is the fine balance of the elegant and the agile in one lux- 
urious automobile. Luxurious room for six 6-footers combined 
with trim exterior and interior styling. Superb performance and 
outstanding V-8 economy from the thrifty 250 or 270 H.P. engine. 


NOTE: The regular Rambler warranty has been extended to 
12 months or 12,000 miles whichever occurs first. And Rambler’s 
new Ceramic-Armored muffler and tailpipe are guaranteed 
against defect for the life of the car as long as the original 
buyer owns it. 


The New World Standard Of Basic Excellence 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 


Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 





COMPUTER CONTINUED 


is not a stunt. Its masters are using it to study how to build better 
computers that can communicate in the English language. 

The potentialities of computers that can handle languages are enor- 
mous. One obvious application would be robot translation of foreign 
publications, particularly scientific and political material written in 
Russian. The equipment to do this is not yet perfected, but one ma- 
chine did its best recently with a Khrushchev speech to the Supreme 
Soviet, printing in red those words it decided not to translate: 

*... Comrade, I should you relate one secret. When I report made, 
that premeditated not said that pilot alive, and healthy, but part air- 
craft are by us. (Laughter. Prolonged applause.) This we did con- 
scious because if we all reported immediately, then American com- 
pose would other version. .. . Call this pilot Frensis Burningri 
Pauers. It 30 years/flight. By it/its statement, it is older lieutenant air 
forces United States America, where it served to 1956 year, that is till 
then, Where it changed on service in Central Intelligence Agency. 
Frensis reported, by the way what find on service in Ameri- 
can air  Penues, it obtained 700 dollars in month, but when changed 
in intelligence and began execute espionage assignment by collection 
secret information, became obtain 2,500 dollars a month. Here is 
how purchase capital life, people purchase! (Noise in room.)” 

The use of language is, of course, one of the traits that has most 
notably distinguished human beings from all other creatures. The 
complete mastery of human language by computers may well be on 
the way. Some scientists say that digital computers can already 
“*think.”? Though they greatly doubt that computers will ever do cre- 
ative thinking, the robots are coming close. They can generate a great 
many known facts and ideas at random, compare combinations of 
these with any given criteria and thus come up with completely new 
concepts. The only thing they must be supplied is a set of standards 
by which to judge what new concepts are “useful.” 

Eventually they may even be able to make up their own criteria. 
A new machine called the Perceptron is actually able to learn things 
by itself, by studying its environment. Built by a Cornell psycholo- 
gist, Dr. Frank Rosenblatt, it is equipped to look at pictures and in 
future versions will hear spoken words. It not only recognizes what it 
has seen before but also teaches itself generalizations about these. It 
can even identify new shapes similar to those it has seen before. 

The Perceptron is so complex that even its inventor can no longer 
predict how it will react to a new problem. “‘If devices like the Per- 
ceptron,”’ says one expert, ‘‘can really learn effectively by themselves, 
we will be approaching the making of a true robot, fantastic as that 
sounds. But remember, all this was begun and devised by human 
brains, so humans—if they take care—will remain supreme.” 

This is cheering news, no doubt. But there is another view of the 
future in a story that computer designers now tell only as a macabre 
joke: A weary programmer who has spent his life tending a computer 
that always has the right answer for everything finally gets fed up. 
“*All right,” he asks his machine, “‘if you’re so smart, tell me—is there 
a God?’’ The computer whirs gently, its lights flicker, its coils buzz 
and hum, and at last it clicks out its answer: THERE IS NOW. 


ERDOES 


aa | 
SKY’S 
NO LIMIT 


An unseen fighter jet traces a delicate ribbon of vapour high overhead, and a luxury passenger plane throttles 
back to land after thousands of miles of uneventful flight; this is part of the pattern of living today. A pattern 
which owes much to Hawker Siddeley Aviation. One single unit welded out of seven of the world’s most 
famous aircraft companies—whose history is the history of flight itseli—Hawker Siddeley Aviation has 


on tap research, design and production facilities unsurpassed anywhere in the world. 





World Leaders in Research, Design and Production 


HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION 


32 Duke Street, St. James’s, London S.W.1 
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World Championship 


repeat performance 


The Cooper-Climax does it again. For the second year in succession this 
magnificent car has retained the World Constructors Championship. A great 
triumph for British Engineering —and yet another success for Lucas and Girling 


Jack Brabham, World who are proud to have supplied the Ignition and Braking systems. 

Champion driver in 1959 In international racing or everyday motoring, drivers all over the world are 
and again in 1960. A great relying on Lucas and Girling- equipment. 

achievement by a great 

driver. 
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EUROPE’S NEWEST SKI RESORT 
IS BIG SUCCESS 


‘Courchevel 


French Actress Myléne Demongeot 
flops happily in the new snow 


Photographed for LIFE International FOR COURCHEVEL s STORY 
by LOOMIS DEAN TURN THE PAGE 
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SNOW MAKES MOUNDS ON TERRACE TABLES 


Courchevel CONTINUED 


NEW RESORT 
IS SKIERS’ 
PARADISE 


The young lady on the preceding page has rea- 
son to be joyful. She is romping in a fresh 
five-foot snowfall at the most popular new ski 
resort in Europe. The girl is Myléne Demon- 
geot, a French film actress, and the resort is 
Courchevel, a veritable ski complex spreading 
over five villages in the vast St.-Bon valley of 
Savoy. 

Barely a decade old, Courchevel is already 
starting to compete with such older, fashion- 
able ski resorts as Chamonix and Mégéve. But 
Courchevel is strictly a serious skier’s para- 
dise. Even at the height of the social ski season 
in February and March, Courchevel is not for 
the bar lounger and the soiree skier. The new 
resort is only for devoted skiers, who have 
found that they can ski for at least two days in 
Courchevel’s 50 miles of trails without re- 
tracing their tracks. Even the novices are urged 
along by Courchevel’s expert instructors. Only 
during the “‘aprés-ski” hours do the skiers for- 
get the serious business of the day and Cour- 
chevel’s little nightclubs begin to resound to 
jazz music and the clomp of ski boots. And 
even then special ski exhibitions draw Cour- 
chevel’s visitors away from the fireplaces and 
out into the chill 23° F. night (next page). 











OPENING UP THE TRAIL FROM LA SAULIRE, A 
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‘tte SLED RUN - TELEFERIC LIFT oa TELECABIN LIFT “—--—— PLANNED LIFTS 
SKI FRAIL —e—e—e— TELEBENNE LIFT SKI TOW 
THE COURCHEVEL SKI COMPLEX encompasses the five villages of the Allues in what is known as the Three Valley Project. Over-all facilities include 
St.-Bon valley—St.-Bon, lower Courchevel or Courchevel 1550 (its altitude in 19 ski lifts, servicing novice and intermediate slopes as well as expert trails. 
meters, equaling 5,084 feet), upper Courchevel or Courchevel 1850 (6,068 feet), An almost completed trail stretches 15 km. from La Saulire to Méribel and 
Moriond and Le Praz. These stations connect via La Saulire with Méribel-les Brides-les-Bains (far right off map). It will be one of the longest trails in Europe. 


<@— SKIERS WAIT TO GET ON LA LOZE LIFT (OUT OF PICTURE, LEFT) WHILE OTHERS LUNCH IN SUN ON HOTEL TERRACE CONTINUED 79 





Courchevel continuen 


‘APRES-SKI’: JUMPING SHOWS 


AND DANCING IN A BARN 


ACTRESS ON SLED, Mylene Demongeot tries out AUDIENCE AT WINDOW, cow named Blanc 

a new inflatable raft-type rescue sled developed by Donkey Kiki and sheep watch skiers danc 

Prince Michel de Bourbon-Parma, who helps her club which was once part of their barn and is now 
into it. Sled is light and easily towed across snow. La Grange. one of Courchevel’s popular night spots. 
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FLOODLIGHTS, TWO OF COURCHEVEL’S SKI INSTRUCTORS SOAR INTO THE AIR TOGETHER AT THE END OF A SKI SHOW WHICH TAKES PLACE ALMOST EVERY WEEK 
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Model 8U-09 8 transistors plus 2 
diodes. Standard broadcasts and two 
shortwave ranges: 2.3-7.8mc and 
8-22mc. Efficient 34-inch loudspeaker. 
High impact plastic case. 113” X53” X 
83”. Featherweight 44 pounds only. 






Here is the finest table radio that offers excellent per- 
formance combined with easy portability! It’s cordless and 
thus no electric outlet is needed. Play wherever you go... 
lounging at home, at the beach, or casting in your favourite 
stream. It operates hundreds of hours on four 1-1/2 volt 


standard flashlight batteries. 


NEW! 
ALL-TRANSISTOR 
Portable TV Model 8T-I 


Direct view 8 inch (Diagonal Length) 25 tran- 
sistors, 17 diodes, 3 thermistors plus 2 tubes 


operates on both AC and DC. Trouble-free 
printed circuit, self-contained : 
battery charger and 12-volt battery. % 
Built-in rabbit-ear 7-stage ‘ 
telescopic antenna. 

83” X6E" K 1197. 

Weighs 17 
pounds includ- 
ing battery 
charger. 







Model 6SC-10 Cordless Clock Radio. 
6 transistors plus 3 diodes. Standard 
broadcasts and shortwave frequencies 
3.8 - 12 me. Plays on four 14-volt standard 
flashlight batteries for radio plus 1 14”- 
volt standard flashlight battery for clock. 
Telescoping antenna for high shortwave 
reception. 134% X61” x6”. 


SANYO ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
SANYO ELECTRIC TRADING CO., LTD. 


Moriguchi, Osaka, Japan 
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for HT rectifier. 23”X43” oval speaker, 


Courchevel continven 


KEY TO ITS SUCCESS: 
LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


Courchevel’s popularity comes-as no surprise to its backers; it was 
planned that way. One'reason that it is so successful is because its 
founders were not small, independent ski resort operators but the 
government of France. 

Its beginning goes back to 1942 when, despite the war, the Vichy 
government spared a team of experts—skiers, architects and engineers 
—and sent them into Savoy to find the best way of developing the 
region’s only resource, its mountains. 

Since then more than $13.6 million have been spent in converting 
the empty, snow-swept St.-Bon valley and nearby terrain into one 
giant, efficiently laid out ski resort. Today Courchevel has a huge com- 
plex of ski trails, 19 lifts of every kind which can carry 6,000 skiers 
per hour up the slopes. It is probably the most carefully planned and 
efficient ski area in the world. Almost all trails start or end in the focal 
point of upper Courchevel, eliminating the usual exasperating cross- 
country hikes. Its 58 hotels and chalets have a total of some 5,000 
beds; building permits limit construction to 6,000, in order to keep 
the area from becoming overcrowded when it is completed in 1964. 

The government’s original investment has now attracted private 
capital, amounting to more than seven times the state’s total invest- 
ment of $1.6 million (800 million old francs). If Courchevel owes its 
success to long-range state planning, it also has suffered some growing 
pains that a slower development might have avoided. Not everything 
could be thought of during the resort’s swift growth. There are ho- 
tels, restaurants and nightclubs aplenty, but such necessary and prac- 
tical establishments as a hospital, a cobbler’s and a telephone exchange 
do not exist. A torn bootstrap—or, more important, a fractured leg— 
has to travel 16 miles to the town of Moutiers for repair or re- 
setting; and a phone call next door must be routed around through 
the same town. But these problems are certainly not important enough 
to keep the Courchevel area from rapidly attaining its goal of being 
the biggest single ski area throughout all of a ski-mad Continent. 





EMILE ALLAIS, 1937 world skiing champion, is the man most responsible for 
Courchevel’s popularity. He now heads the area’s top-ranking ski school. 


For further information consult you 














Where does the wetness go 
when “Wet Paint” isn’t? 


Shell know. Hydrocarbon solvents, 


ketones, alcohols and ‘Epikote’ 
resins are what Shell make... 

to make wet paint dry... 

more quickly ... or more slowly... 
smoother, glossier, longer-lasting .. . 
better in every way. The name 
behind the paints ... on factories, 
fences, and ‘fridges ... Shell. 


In Industry and Agriculture 
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The Most Unusual 


Feature of this 


Sports Watch 


is its Accuracy... 


Omega - for a lifetime of proud possession. 
Some day you too will own one. 


... for the Seamaster is above all an Omega 
high-precision instrument, accurate to with- 
in seconds and engineered for decades of 
flawless timekeeping. 


1. International Favorite. 


It is also a watch you will find just as suitable 
for dining out (note the stark, classic styling) 
as for deep-sea diving (waterproof to a depth 
of 200 feet). 

To 1.5 million Seamaster owners such ver- 
satility is the most attractive idea in time- 
keeping. Their preference has made the 
Seamaster the world’s favorite precision 
sports watch. 


2. Unique 

Mass Test Proved It Could Be Done. 
The Seamaster concept was pioneered during 
World War II, when the British armed forces 
commissioned Omega to develop a wrist 
watch combining instrument-like precision 
with combat sturdiness. 

In what became the most conclusive mass 
test in the history of watches, 60,000 Omegas 
defied the rigors of ground, air and naval 
warfare to tick off the seconds with custom- 
ary Omega precision. 


3. Seamaster Becomes Self-winding. 


Having proved that accuracy and sturdiness 
can go hand in hand, Omega engineers went 
on to demonstrate that you can now wear a 
lavishly protected sports watch that is also 
handsome... and self-winding. 








4. Extra Seconds of Accuracy. 


Next, precious extra seconds of accuracy 
were added to the Seamaster’s performance 
—your dividends of technical progress: 
Omega today creates watch parts that fit 
into the movement with a clearance of 0.003 
millimeters—less than 1/16th the diameter of 
a hair. 


5. Same Team Makes Olympic Timers. 


Such feats are due not solely to the inborn 
dexterity of Switzerland’s famous watch- 
makers. Also required are the sophisticated 
facilities of the world’s largest and most 
modern precision-watch factory, including 
advanced electronic and ultrasonic instal- 
lations. 

Here, significantly, are made also the second- 


splitting instruments that time the Olympic 
Games, Omega’s task since 1932. 


6. Protected for Lifetime Service. 


In a watch engineered to microscopic toler- 
ances, an intruding speck of dust or lint at 
once assumes sizeable proportions. 

Hence the years of research spent by Omega 
in developing new hermetic sealing tech- 
niques for the Seamaster, making it an even 
better protected watch than its wartime pre- 
decessor. 

Hence, also, the certainty that your Sea- 
master will stay with you for life, 


7. Unique World Service. 


Your Seamaster can be serviced expertly in 
thousands of towns in 129 countries and 





territories. For the Omega global service 
network is unique. It has to be: Omega is 
the world’s most widely bought precision 
watch. 


8. Safest Investment in Precision. 


Safely protected against the elements, the 
Seamaster is also the safest investment you 
can make in precision timekeeping... 
whether you choose it for your own use or as 
a memorable gift when the occasion demands 
nothing less than the sports watch whose 
most unusual feature is its accuracy. 


In solid 18 kt. gold, Goldcap or stainless steel. All 
Seamaster models are waterproof, anti-magnetic and 
shock-protected. Self-winding and calendar features 
are optional. For price information consult the lead- 
ing jeweler in your town. He carries Omega. 
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because of the progress being planned and brought about daily in every field, especially electro- 
nics. But it’s a bright future, with the promise of expanding opportunities of every kind for everyone, 
taking shape in research labs throughout the world. 
At Toshiba too, teams of highly specialized engineers and technicians are carrying on daily the type 
of basic electronic research which is etching in the future, stroke by stroke. When you buy a Toshiba 
product, you buy not only first class electrical equipment for the present but a share in the electronic 
triumphs of the future as well. 


Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co., Ltd. 


2, Ginza Nishi 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Cable: TOSHIBA TO 
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UNDER A CROWN OF FIREWORKS, S.S. “SORIANA”’ SLIDES OUT OF PORT OF LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, WHICH HAD NEVER SEEN A PASSENGER SHIP SO LARGE 


BIG SHIP'S GLOWING DEBUT 


With a fiery accompaniment, a bright new ocean liner paid a maiden 
voyage visit to its future ports of call. The 42,000-ton S.S. Oriana, 
biggest passenger ship to sail the Pacific, ran down the U.S. West 
Coast to show off its new design and techniques. Because it was 
built with a light aluminum superstructure, it has an extra deck 
and extra height. By means of a unique transverse propulsion sys- 
tem, it can move sideways and dock without the assistance of tugs. 


The Oriana, built in England for the P & O-Orient Lines, will be 





used on passenger runs between England, Australia and the U.S. 
West Coast via the Suez Canal. Designed to lure U.S. and British 
tourists into the South Pacific, it can carry 2,138 passengers in two 
classes, has several inside “courtyards” that give the interior cab- 
ins light and air, and several swimming pools, including two for the 
tourist class and one for the crew. It also has an electronic baby sit- 
ter to make things easier for families—a monitor that signals the 
switchboard whenever a baby left in the stateroom starts to cry. 


CONTINUED 


For 150 years, skill in the blending of costly Virginia tobacco 
has been a proud tradition of the manufacturers of Craven “A”’. 
Named after the third Earl of Craven, a patron of Carreras in the 





Sold in 120 countries 


CRAVEN “A” FILTER 
Here at last is a cigarette 


with the perfect balance between 
tobacco and filter. The right blend 


1860’s, Craven “‘A” is a mild but truly satisfying cigarette... 


tipped with natural cork that cannot stick to the lips. 


CRAVEN A 


for smooth, clean smoking 


of specially selected Virginia : 

tobacco... and the right filter for 20 — 
a smoke that’s smoother but met A 
still full of flavour. 





SHIP’S DEBUT continuen 
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NOVEL STRUCTURE of ship shows in bow and stern. Bow design, under- 
water lines and improved engines give 27}2-knot speed. England-Australia A U 
run will take three instead of four weeks. Open decks extend far to stern. 

H 


Completely automatic exposure control with filter com- 
pensation does away with all exposure worries and makes 
photo technical knowledge unnecessary. Black and white 
or color with the fully automatic ROLLEI-MAGIC requires 
simply: a glance, a click for a perfect ROLLEI picture. 





Nothing could be easier or quicker. Every problem is 
solved for you. No guessing about sharpness or compo- 
sition. The future picture is seen on the super clear focus- 
ing screen with bright corners, clear and full of color. Itis 
sharp and in full size just as it will appear finally as it is 
automatically photographed by the ROLLEI-MAGIC. 


YOU SEE WHAT YOU GET 


AUTOMATIC 
PROJECTOR 


The new ROLLEI PROJECTOR has two maga- 
zine tracks for all sizes of slides, from mi- 
niature to 6x6 cm image size. Slide trans- 
port image changing forward and reverse or 
optional image repetition are automatically 
controlled by push buttons on the unit or by 
remote operation. Lenses of different focal 
lengths permit home and large auditorium 





projection. 

Further ROLLEI programs: ROLLEIFLEX T 
3.5 F.-2.8F - TELE-ROLLEIFLEX - ROLLEI 
PENTA PRISM - ROLLEI MICRO AT- 
TACHMENT 

Visit your photo dealer, he will gladly advise 
you. 


FRANKE & HEIDECKE - BRAUNSCHWEIG - GERMANY 





SKIPPER AND NEW DEVICE share Oriana’s bridge. Captain Clifford Edge- 
combe operates controls of transverse propulsion system which pulls water 
through tunnels at bow and stern to push ship sideways for easier docking. 





CONTINUED 
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SHIP’S DEBUT conrtinven 





TOURIST LIBRARY is spacious by ocean-going standards. Oriana has closed 
circuit television which telecasts kinescopes to public rooms and some cabins. 





ILLUMINATED TABLES made of pieces of stained glass are in the tour- > 
ist class bar. There are two ballrooms and a total of 17 bars on the Oriana. 


Crane, Hoist, or Tow? 


All of these. Hovering above this 3,000-pound pipe- 
line weight is a Sikorsky helicopter, designed to lift, 
carry, and set down a suspended load. As an airborne 
crane, it can work at sites inaccessible to road-bound 
cranes —steep and rugged terrain, the open sea and 
dense woodland. Working as a hoist, it eliminates 
time-consuming rig construction. And like a tow, it 
can lead, turn, or lift its charge with a flexibility that 
tugboats and towing trucks lack. Through this ver- 
satility, Sikorsky helicopters today are reducing the 
time, trouble, and expense of lifting and moving 
things throughout the world. Other Sikorsky heli- 
copters are used as flying trucks, flying buses, and 
flying company cars, each doing a multitude of tasks. 





UNITED AIRCRAFT INTERNATIONAL 


East Hartford 8, Connecticut, U.S. A. 
Sole foreign representative for: Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, SEAGOING PLAYROOM in first class has climbing frames safe for chil- 
Hamilton Standard, Sikorsky Aircraft, Norden, Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd. dren when the ship is rolling because of size and arrangement of units. The 
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COLOGNE 


with its stimulating freshness 





BLUE & GOLD LABEL 


and unrivalled fragrance is 

ideal for women and men alike. Moisten your 
handkerchief with "4711" EAU DE COLOGNE and 
inhale deeply its precious fragrance and feel cool, 


fresh and invigorated. 





children in background steer dummy ship’s wheels. A sister ship to the Ori- 
ana, the S. S. Canberra, will join her on the South Pacific run this summer. "4711" COLOGNE ON RHINE 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF LI F E 


INTERNATIONAL 





A World of 
Religious Splendor 


Behind the modest exterior of the 
Benedictine church in Zwiefalten, 
Germany (left) is a world of radi- 
ant, restless splendor. The exuber- 
ant rococo beauty of Zwiefalten’s 
church is brought to life in the next 
issue, in an Easter spectacle of 16 
pages of dazzling photos in color. 





ALSO IN THE NEXT ISSUE: 
KENNEDY'S FOREIGN POLICY A WORLDWIDE HOUSEHOLD WORD 


His new ambassadors, his new programs The story of Philips of Eindhoven 
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1. 9TA-1: 9-Transistor 5-Band, Deluxe Type 
2.10TA-i: 10-Transistor 3-Band, Portable Type 


3.TH-2770SZ: 8-Transistor 2-Band, Wooden Cabinet Type 5. 7TH-1: 7-Transistor 2-Band, Portable-Home Type 


25 , 4.9TA-3: 9-Transistor 2-Band, Portable Type 6. 7TA-4: 7-Transistor 2-Band, Portable Type 
VICTOR COMPANY OF JAPAN, LTD. 
1, 4-CHOME, NIHONBASHI, CHUO-KU, TOKYO CABLE ADDRESS: VICTOR TOKYO 
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6 fathoms under solid ice... 
even the pros get cold feet! 





2. “Chopping our way into the Arctic fastness of 
the lake, we tied life-lines to our wrists and anchored 
them to the ice. Cold as the water was, we wanted to 
make sure of getting out exactly where we’d come in. 





Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Casadion Claly om “The Best In The House” 





1. “Up in Canada, where the men grow hardy, spear-fishing under ice 


is a new and popular sport,” writes Charles Smithline, an American 
friend of Canadian Club. “Not long ago, I took a crack at it with an old 


ro in one of southern Ontario’s many lakes. Looking up at the emerald- 
P g up 


green ice above me, it seemed I was fishing in a giant deep-freeze. I 
managed to spear a carp—but by the time I got him, the icy waters were 
beginning to get me. My aqualung was pouring out a torrent of frigid air 


and, to make matters worse, my rubber diving suit had sprung a leak. 


3. “Swimming rapidly to keep warm, we chased after the 
elusive fish. Finally, unable to feel our toes, we decided to get 
out as best we could. In a spot weakened by the sun we broke 
the ice, and then crashed through into the bright light of day. 


Why this whisky’s world-wide popularity? Canadian = What’s more, Canadian Club is lightest of them all. 


Club has a flavor so distinctive, no other whisky 
tastes quite like it. And that’s not all. Of the world’s 
great whiskies, the lightest are Scotch and Canadian. 


IN 87 LANDS... “THE BEST IN THE HOUSE’’ 


This happy combination means you can stay with 
it all evening long—in cocktails before dinner, 


highballs after. Try it tonight. 


Canadtan Olu 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS, WALKERVILLE, CANADA... DISTILLERS OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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4. “Chilled to the bone, we retired 
thankfully to a neighboring lodge, there 
to refresh our spirits in the welcome 
sight of an old friend—Canadian Club.” 












BY APPOINTMENT 

TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I! 

SUPPLIERS OF “CANADIAN CLUB’’ WHISKY 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 








en you pause—Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 


**COCA-COLA’’ AND ‘COKE’? ARE THE REGISTERED TRA 


GOOD COMPANY calls for the best in cheerful refreshment . . . bright, sparkling Coca-Cola. ' 
Only Coca-Cola gives you that refreshing new feeling, the cold crisp taste that so deeply satis- for THE PAUSE 
fies. Anywhere, any time, enjoy its extra zest . . . Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 2 Ligh; THAT REFRESHES 





